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SONG OF ARCHIE THE ROVER. 
The knight may rein his braw braw steed, 
May don his mailed glove, 
In marshalled list, on tented plain, 
To win his ladye love ;— 





The landsman’s gear to me? 
My war-steed is mine own good ship, 
My battle-plain the sea! 


To horse! the merry bugle-call ' 
May bid the bold dragoon, { 
And backbut men at tuck of drum | 


Unsling their musketoon ; 

But nought for tuck of drum reck I, 
Nor trooper’s trumpet bray, 

My call ’s the boatswain’s whistle shril! 
My drum, the war hurra! 


By brake and scaur, all rent and torn 
The landsman’s corse must lie ; 
Foul pathway for the hoof of horse, 
And red artillery ; 
But the rider’s tramp shall wound not me, 
Nor the roll of the rattling gun; | 
For a thousand, I ween, in the deep sea wave 
May sleep as sound as one. 





THE WANDERER. 

The wandering bird that left the Ark, 

(Tired of its fancied slighted lot), 
And skimmed the waste of waters dark, 

Nor found on earth one little spot, 
One hermit-bough, whereon to rest 

Its wearied foot and drooping wing, 
Flew back to its forsaken nest— 

A wiser, more contented thing :— 


So will thy love, by fancy wiled 
Far from the heart it bless’d before, 

When none have pleased, though all have smiled, 
Return, nor wish to wander more. 








| 
EXTRAORDINARY AND AFFECTING TALE. | 
From Emerson's Letiers from the /Egean. | 


On our return to the hotel, we found the landlord in a fiery dispute 
with two English gentlemen, who had just landed from a French brig | 
inthe bay. One was a fine looking young man of about four or five 
and twenty, but apparently in the last stage of emaciation and disease ; | 
and his companion, rather more robust, was endeavouring to persuade 
the Italian to give him quarters in the locanda. This, however, he 
obstinately refused, on the plea of the young gentleman’s illness, who 
was reclining, as we entered, on a sofa, in a state of enfeebled ex- 


proceeding ; and the landlord with expressive shrugs unfeelingly point- 
ed to his miserable appearance, and urged that as a few days must ter- | 
minate his existence, he should not only have the annoyance of his 
death and interment, but his establishment would lose its character, 
inthe suspicious climate of Smyrna, by an inmate having expired 
in it. 
_ It was with difficuity thatthe elder gentleman procured permission 
ior him to remain on the sofa while he went to seek more hospitable 
quarters for him; he succeeded, however, and in the evening the in- 
valid was removed to a house near St. Catharine’s Gardens, where he 
stretched himself on the bed from which he was never destined to arise, 
as he expired on the following day. 
they were related tous by his companion, combined with the circum- 
‘tances of bis death, containe! something peculiarly melancholy and 
romantic. 
His name was W , and his father, a gentleman in opulent cir- 
umstances, is still resident in Dublin, where he was originally desti- 
ued for the profession of medicine, in the preparatory studies for 
whic h he had made considerable advancement. It happened that the 
pital in which he wasin the habit of attending clinical lectures, 
! where a considerable portion of his time was spent, adjoined a 
private establishment for the cure of insane patients, and the garden of 
© one Was separated from the grounds of the other by a wail of in- 
¢ msiderable height Ore day, whilst linge ring in the we: 
t the hospital, his ear was struck with the plaintive notes 
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|Mr.R 


The partitulars of his story, as | 


Iks in the 


essb 


ing before him, W-—— stayed long enough to avoid detection, 


and then returned by the same means he had entered the garden, but 
| not till she had induced him to promise to come again and see her 


The following day he returned and found her at the same spot, 


| where she said she had been singing fora long time before, in hopes to 
| attract his attention again 
| her story, or the cause of her derangement, but bis efforts were wn- 
| availing, or her words so incoherent as to convey no connected mean- 
But what ’s the brave knight’s belted train, | ing. 


He now calmly endeavoured to find out 


She was, however, more staid and melancholy while be remain- 


ed with her, and smiled and sighed, and wept and sang, by turns, till it 
was time for him to again bid her adieu. 
childlike wanderings, she betrayed no other marks of insanity: her | change no charm to lull it 
aberations were merely playful and innocent: she was often sad and | 


With the exception ot those 


melancholy, but oftener lively and light-spirited. 
Ww 


known before; she appeared to bima pure child of Nature, in the ex- 





| treme of Nature's loveliness. She seemed not as one whom reason | [ord Byron at Missolonghi 
had deserted, but asa being who had never mingled with the world, | mained in Greece, but his constitution was too 
and dwelt in the midst of its vice and deformity in primeval beauty 


and uncontaminated innocence and affection. 


felt an excitement in her presence which he had never | 


But the die cf his fortune was cast; be could no longer watk heed 
less y by those scenes where he had once spent hours of bappiness 
and he felt that, wander where be might, that happiness could neve: 
return. Atlength, to crown his misery, the last ray of hope was short 
ly after shaded by the marriage ot his mistress. W— now abandon 
edevery prospect at home, aud, in order to shake off that melanc holy 
which was gathering like rust around his heart, went to the Continent, 
but change of scene is but a change of ill to those who must bear witl 
them the cause of their sorrow, and find within “ that aching void the 
world can never fill.” He burriedin vain from one scene of excite 
ment to another; society had no spell to soothe his me wmory, ars 


* Still slowly pass'd the melancholy day, 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray 
At length he joined the cause of the struggling Greeks, and his name 
has been often and bonourably mentioned among the companions ol 
Alter his Lordship's death be still re 
weak to porwr him to 


be of active service asa Palikari. He had, therefore, taken a post in 


| the garrison, whicl beld possession of the castle and town of Navari 


His visits were now anxiously repeated and as eagerly anticipated | no, in the Morea, and was wounded in the action at Sphacteria, ia the 


by his interesting companion, to whom he found himself almost invo- | 
luntary, deeply attached, the more so, perhaps, from the romantic cir- | 


summer of 1825, 
The unskilful management of a native surgeon during his confine 


cumstances of the case, and the secrecy which it was absolutely ne-| ment in the fortress, previous to its surrender to [brahim Pacha, ande 


| cessary to maintain of the whole affair, so that no ear was privy to his 
| visits, and no eye had marked their meetings. 
}ever, the matter began to effect a singular change in the mind of the | his broken spirit to bring on a rapid consumption 
| lady, which became every day more and more composed, though still 

subject to wanderings and abstraction; but the new passion, which panied him, had { 


At length, how. | 


long and dangerous fever from the malaria of Py! 
scanty diet and bad ettendance from his Greek dou 


combined with 
tics, enited with 
It was under these circumstancess that Mr. R——, who new accom 


found him ata villege in the district of Maina, and 


was daily taking possession of her mind, seemed to be eradicating the | had since paid him every attention in his power 


cause, or, at least, counteracting the effects of her malady. 


This alteration was soon visible to the inmates of the house, and the | 


progress of her recovery was so rapid as to induce them to seek for 


some latent cause, and to watch her frequent and prolonged visits to | 
the garden; the consequence was, that at theirnext meeting an eye 





was on them which reported the circumstance of W 's visit to the 
superior of the establishment ; an immediate stop was then put to bis 
return, and the lady’s walks confined to another portion of the 
grotnads. The consequences were soon obvious; her regret and anx- 
jet, servéd to recall her disorder with redoubled vigour, and in the 
parogysms of ber delirium she eagerly demanded to be again admitted 
to see him. é 
A communication was now made to her parents, containing a detail 
of all the circumstances,—her quick recovery, her relapse, and the ap- 


| parent cause of both; and, after some conferences, it was resolved 





that W should be invited to renew his visits, and the affair be per- 
mitted to take its natural course. He accordingly repaired to the usual 
rendezvous, where she met him with the most impassioned eagerness, 
affectionately reproached his absence, and welcomed him with fond 
aud innocent caresses. He now saw her as frequently as before, and 


a second time her recovery was rapidly progressing, till at leugth she | 


was so far restored that her parents resolved on removing her to her 
own home, and she accordingly bade adien to the asylum. 

There were here some circumstances which W 's companion, 
, related indistinctly, or of which IT retain but an imper- 
fect recollection; and he who could only have informed me of them 
was gone to his long home before Ll heard his singular story. It ap- 








| peared, however, that, after some farther intercourse, he was obliged 
haustion, with sunken cheek and lustreless eye, whilst the debate was | 


to be absent from Ireland tor some time, and during that interval, the 
progress of her mind to perfect collectedness continued uninterrupted; 
but her former memory seemed to decay with her disease, and she gra- 
dually forgot her lover. 

Long protracted iliness ensued, and ber spirits and constitution 


seemed to droop with exhaustion after their former uvhealthy excite- } 


ment, till atlength, after a tedious recovery from a series of relapses, 
her faculties were perfectly restored; but every trace of her former 


situation, or the events whieh had occurred doring her illness and re- 
sidence in Dublin. had vanished like a dream from her memory, nor 
did her family ever venture to touch her feelings by a recurrence to 


them. 
In the meantime W 





and his remembrance. 


terview they awaited with the most painful suspense 


him; he seemed to have passed from her remembrance with the other 


less important items of ber <itnation, and this moment was now to 
prove to them whether any circumstance could make the stream of 
' 4 


melancholy roll back to this distracted period of her intellect 
From the shock of that interview W never recovered 
| received him as her family had anticipated; she saw him as a mere 





returned, and eagerly flew to embrace, 
after so long a separation, her who had never passed from his thonglits 
Her family felt for him the warmest gratitude 
and affection, from the consciousness that he bad been made the main 
instrument in the restoration of their daughter, bet the isene of this in- 
She had long 
ceased to mention his name, or betray any symptom of recollecting 


She 


Ly cautious ma 
| nagement and gentle voyages he had brought him to Hydra, where be 
was enabled to procure hima passage ina French vessel, from whener 
he hoped to find a British ship to land bim in England, where bis bast 
moments might be watched by friendly eyes, and his bones rest with 
his fathers, The particulars of bis inhospitable reception here, Ihave 
already recounted; but we at last saw him fixed under the care of an 
old French officer at. Smyrna, who engaged to pay him every re 
quisite attention, ti!! Be should depart for Europe, or for another 
world, 
We dined st the locands with a number of Greeks and Aastrians. 
and officers of the French and English navy; and in the evening en 
gaged a hoat to row us across the bay to the Turkish gardens on the 
northern shore, It was a delicious night; the twinkling stars were 
scarcely visibie in the blue silvery sky, and the ocean lay calm as the 
heavens. There was no noise along the dusky shore, and the voice oi 
a Greek musician, who eccompanied us with his guitar, alone disturb- 
ed the solitude of the seene. He sang with great taste and feeling the 
songs of his native mountains, and histones were more musical than 
| the generality of the Greeks I have heard in the Morea, whose nasal 
| notes are any thing but harmony. He hada vast number of the ame 
| tory songs of Christopoulo, the Cretan, and the martial lyrics of the 
| Patriot Riga; and it was a curious sensation to bear the wild airs 
| of Greece sung almost bencath the windows of ber insatiate mur- 
| derers 

It was late whon we returned; and after answering the salute of the 

| Turkish night-guard at the landing place, we reached our hotel, and 

| for the first time formany months, I stretched myself on a European 

| bed, the yielding softness of which was an agreeable contrast to the 
hard carpets, and harder boards of the Morea and Attica 

The following day we called to see W—~, but we found that hu 
man sympathy would soon cease to avail him; that the step of death 

| was already on his threshold. The surgeon of one of the sbips ot 
war had been to see him, but all prospect of his surviving had fled 

The fatigue of his removal fromthe vesse!, his exposure to the sun in 

the boat while landing and his annoyance at the inn, seemed to have 

| harried down the few remaining sands of his glass; and be felt himseli 
that time vas drawing to a close with him. 

He was perfectly collected, and, as fully as he could, was giving hie 
last directions to his friend who had so generously attended him; he 
spoke much of his family, and gave particular messages to each, point- 
ing outto R the various litile trinkets which he wished to send 

| them as dying memorials of himself; a ring, which he still wore on his 
finger, and which bore the inscription, “ To the memory of my dear 
mother,” be desired might be buried with him, together with a locket 
| which was suspended from his neck, and contained a lock of raven 
| lair: he did not mention whose 
| But words could not paint the expression of his countenance, nor 
the sad sublimity of his voice, when, for the last time, he feebly grasp- 
led the band of his affectionate friend, thanked him for all bis former 
kindness, and bade him his last mortal farewell; he shortly after 
sank into an apparently painless lethargy, from which be never aroused 
| himselt 
It was evening before he died: there was nota breath of wind to 














of a| uninteresting stranger; she met him with calm and cold politeness, | Wave the branches of the peach-trees around his window, through 


ce in the adjacent garden, which sang with peculiar sweetness, a | and couldill conceal her astonishment at the agitation and despair of which the susbeams were streaming on his death-bed, tinged with the 


welancholy Irish air; curiosity prompted him to see who the minstre! 
ras, and clambering into an aperture in the dividing wall. he saw im 
mediately below him a beautiful girl, who sat in a mournfal abstrac- 
ton beneath a tree, plucking the leaves from a rose-bud as she sang 
. ery laintive ditty 
»elore her, she smiled and beckoned him to come to her; after a mo- 
»ver the wall, and seated himself beside her. Her mind seemed ina 
aa al t perfect simplicity ; her disorder appeared to have given her 
pm the playful gentleness of childhood, and, as she fixed her dark et- 


ever the song she was tri 


bovelty of such a situation, and the beauty of the innocent and belp 


-|ed with the fond affection he had anticipated 


| his manner, when be found too truly that he was no longer remember- 


his distant hints with astonishment and haughty surprise 


| make a second impression on her renovated heart; but he failed 


ments hesitation and reflection on the consequence, he threw himself | There was still some mysterious influence which attached their minds, 
but the alliance on her part had totally changed its former tone, and 
| whes she did permit her thoughts to dwell upon him, it was rather 
- with aversion than esteem ; and her family, after long encouraging bis 
ritssive eyes on his, she would smile and caress him, and sing over and | addresses, at length persuaded him to turego bis suit, which With e 
lling when he first heard her. Struck with the | heavy anda hopeless heart be assented to, and bade her adieu for 


ever. 


He could no. repress 
| his anxiety to remind her of their late attachment, but she only heard | length behind the hilt ; 
t fle now 
As she raised her head and observed the stranger | found that the only step which remained for him was to endeavour to 


| golden dyes of sunset. It wasa remote corner of Smyrna, and no 
}sound disturbed the silent progress of death; the sun went down at 
the clear calm voice of the Muezzin from his 
tower, came from the distant city. and again all was repose. le - 4 
proached the bed of W . but bis seul bad bidden adiea to mortali- 
ty; he had expired but a moment before, without a sigh and without a 
struggle 

The following day the remains of poor W—— were interred in the 
English burying-cround. The few travellers at the moment in Smyr- 
na attended, and the Janissaries of the Consul preceded the coffin, 
which was borne by four sailors, and covered with an Eazlish ensign 
Ina solitary corner of the cemetry, beside a groon of cypresses, bi 
grave was dug by the attendants of the British hospital; aad bis Inge 
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remains resied hy those of his countrymen who bave falica victims to 
the climate of the Levant 

Mir. Arundel, the chaplain to the factory, read the service of the 
church over his tomb; and perheps it never was pronounced under 
more melancholy circumstances, beneath the calm bright sky of Asia, 
onan eminence which looked down on the bustle of the city, but was 
tar removed from its din and clamour, and disturbed by no sound save 
the sigh of bis friend, the hum of the glittering insects Guttering in the 
sunshine, and the hollow rattle of the clay on the receptacle of the 
wanderer’s dust. 


_ a 
A HUSSAR’S LIFE ON SERVICE. 
LETTER SROCOND. 
Barcelonne, near St. Germain's ser Adour, \Gth March, 1814. 

Dear {am now, according to my promise, to describe how 
we are “housed” afler our marches, and to further instruct you in 
other details and circumstances to which our metier subjects os. On 
our arrival in our quarters, written orders, or billets, are given to us on 
the houses of individuals, which, after being issued by the Juiz, or 
Capitao Mor, in Portugal, the Alcalde, or Corregidor, in Spain, or, 
since we have invaded La Belle France, by Monsieur Le Maire, or Le 
Prefet, are distributed among us according to our rank. The quarter- 
master, with a piece of chalk, scribbles on the doors of our hosts, sun- 
dry illegible characters, intended tu imply that the Casa of Don Fulano, 
or La Maison de Mons. Tel, is Satendeld tc be, without the permission 
of either one or the other, the domicile of a certain officer in the Bri- 
tisharmy.” Our opponents have equally this custom, which, among 
them, is as old as the invasion of Italy by the French army under 
Charles VIIIth, when, in allusion to it, fom fort rapid and unopposed 
road, they were snid to have conquered that country by their chalk 
and spurs. We are accustomed to read on the doors, as we follow 
their retreating army, Logement du General Clausel, Logement du 
General Villete, &c., long after these great folks have withdrawn their 
precious persons, and as good men, if aot better, have taken pos- 
Scssoin- 

Sometimes the arrangement of quarters occasions disputes; and as 
acniores priorcs is a military rule, if a superior officer dislikes his rooms, 
and does not mind being uucivil, he bas, by “ common” (military) 
“law,” (for L do not believe such a clause exists in the Mutiny Act,) 
the right, even after you are satisfactorily settled in a house, to turn 
you out to seek another;—thus proving indisputably, that out of Eng- 
(and an Englishmen’s bouse is no longer his castle. It is true after this 
gracious act, you may, like one of a pack of cards, fall back and incon- 
venience all below you, by visiting the sins of your incommoder on all 
your juniors; but the alternative of being uncomfortable yourself, or 
unkind to others, makes most officers put up with the first, and seek any 
unoccupied place where they may rest their weary heads. In bivouacs, 
the squabble for quarters is extended and transferred (o a choice and 
dispute for the possession of trees; and [ have heard of officers being, 
sorely against their will, flushed like owls, and made to decamp froin 
an ever-green oak, or other umbrageous tree. 

Nothing more exemplifies the vicissitudes of a soldier's life, than the 
different roofs that cover our heads within a week. One day we have 
all the advantage of a palace, and the next the dirt and misery of the 
worst Chaumiere; sometimes even in the same day. A fortnight ago, 
just after the battle of Orthez, opposite Aire, our regiment being in the 
advance, we established ourselves in a magnificent chateau, certainly 
the best furnished house Ihave seen since I left England, decorated 
with a profusion of fine or-molu clocks. Just as we had congratulated 
ourselves on our good luck and prospect of comfort, and Lhad chosen 
for myself ared damask bed, an awful bustle was heard indicative of no 
good, as was speedily proved to our discomfiture. Whether it was a 
judgment upon us for looking so high as a chateau, on the principle of 
those who exalt themselves being abased, I leave to divines to decide; 
but we quickly learned, that in consequence of the fourth division 
treading on our heels, and Sir Lowry Cole having as sharp an eye for 
an eligible chateau as ourselves, he bad ordered his Aid-de-camp to 
oust all its inmates, under the rank of a Major-general. 

Though possession, in civil matters, is said to be nine points of the 
law, it oan not hold good in military affairs; and asthe articles of war, 
as well asthe gospel, teach us to avoid kicking against the pricks, like 
the well-bred dog (1 dare say you have heard ot), we walked out to pre- 
vent being more forcibly ejected. 

This high satistactory incident took place in a shower of rain, an@ 
(he only uilding near the manor-house was a mill belonging to the 
estate, and into this we crept, and were doomed instead of aendour, 
quiet and cleanliness, and the harmonious chiming of the or-molu 
clocks, to put up, (certainly not to be satisfied with,) the bare walls, the 
eternal clack of the mill, and a considerable loss of good English blood, 
from the attacks of a thousand of hostile Prench fleas. 

It is astonishing how very soon, as if by intuition, one discovers 
what tends to personal comfort and gratification, without consulting 
the reason. I found, very soon after [ had arrived in the Peninsula, 
that I had a remarkable preference and predilection for a domicile in a 
Padre's house. Thisis not so powerful since we have crossed the 
frontier as, perhaps, ([ only hazard the suspicion,) the Revolution may 
not have left the houses of these gentiemen of the same cloth equally 
desirable in France. But to the south of the Pyrenees, the houses of 
the Clerigos are almost invariably the best, and not only recommen- 
ded by good fare and accommodation, but are desirable from their 
having generally should the divine celebs or celibite (for our institu- 
tions render coining a word necessary,) not have passed the prime of 
life, a pretty girl, yclept a Sobrina (niece,) as an ‘nmate, who does the 
benour admirably. 

Althougi: heretics, fam not aware of any difficulty that has arisen 
from our difference on points of faith with the inbabitants.—Coming as 
allies and guests into these countries, it was our duty to respect the pre- 
judices of our friends, and while the good sense and liberality of the 
officers ensured no infringement on their ideas and forms, the high state 
of the discipline of our army kept the soldiery in due boands, 

I believe a general officer had one of the soldier's wives stripped of 
her under-petticoat by the Provost, of which he had gct an inkling, 
either by secret information, or by its obtruding itself on bis notice, 
from being of red velvet, bordered with gold lace six inches deep, evi- 
dently the covering of a communion-table, or from the wardrobe of 
Santa Maria Jose. 

One might read the ladies, from this mishap, a moral lesson on the 
well-known vanity of the fair sex. My heroine would have escaped 
being thus forcibly reduced to dishabille by the common hangman, had 
she been satisfied with the velvet’s warmth, and by turning her petti- 
coat upside down, allowed the lace to encircle her spiral waist, till a 





safer opportunity for the display of the golden hem of her garment,— | 


unless, slways supposing, the General had not ascertained the point 
himself, by any undue influence, in which case he was bound in ho- 
nour to recollect an old adage, forbidding the “ telling,” even not ex- 
cepting, when the discipline of an army was at stake. 

But to return to our mode of cantonment. We never exact any thing 
from our hosts like the French, whose generals afforded the example 
by forcing the chief people of the towns and cities to keep open table 
Junot, while at Lisbon, obliged Baron Quintilla to furnish forty covers 
daily; and Soisson visited Signor Bandero in the same fearful manner 
An injustice only comparable to the political progresses of our mo 
narchs in the sixteenth century, with a view to ruin their powerful no 
bility by such forced and expensive hospitelities 

Our claims in the billets extend to house room, beds, linen, and 
lights. In Spain we have the use, into the bargain, of the crucifixes, 
of the pictures of Nuestra Senora de los Dolores 
sible swords plunged into her breast,) of St. Jago de Compostella, and 





* The troopsin Portugal in 1827, found the names of well-known 
British office . written in chalk, which bad never been erased from the 
goors since 1913! 
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of any otver of the saints who may hang round theroom. Weare a!- 
lowed rations of wood for cooking, but seldom take it, as it is not often 
required by our hosts, (unless we remain a [ong time in one place,) be- 
ing in general furnished abundantly. If we arrive, as generally bap- 
pens to the cavalry, the first of the army, the novelty of our arrival, 
and doubts respecting our behavicur, make our reception far wariner 
than those who come alter us, when troops have constantly passed and 
repassed, and the good folks get tired of such constant occupants of 
their rooms, and innocent disturbers of the domestic quiet. Since our 
advance into France, our regiment has been constantly in front, and 
the dread of conquerers has commanded extreme civility and atten- 
tion ; but both have diminished on finding we act as friends, and that 
we are little inclined, if we are not positively forbid, to exact any thing 
on so ungenerousa plea. 

Civility and good bumour, and a desire not to inconvenience our 
hosts or their families, is ihe surest passport to our own comfort; avd 
on this account they would be the best policy of every officer, were he 
even inclined to the reverse, which I believe with our army is seldom 
the case. Inthe best houses in Spain, on our arrival, they generally 
presented us with a small cup of chocolate, » biscuit, and a glass of7 
water, handsomely served, (at least where the French had not been, 
as in Gaticia and Leon, during the Corunna campaign) on large mas- 
sive silver waiters. These have all long since disappeared, but may 
be replaced, from the quantity of bullion we have expended in that 
country in hurd dollars, and of which great part bas been buried by its 
possessors till more peaceable times. 

This custom has been universal during the war, as the rapacity of 
the French was as long continued as early shown. When Massena’'s 
army retired from our lines covering Lisbon to Santarem, our head- 
quarters were soon after established at Cartaxo. The inhabitants, who 
had fled to Lisbon, came out from the capital to ascertain in what 
state the invaders had left their property. Pie patron of a house, occu- 
pied by an officer of the Adjntant-general department, on arriving for 
this (and as it proved for other purposes,) requested the servants to re- 
move, for ashort time, one of the horses out of a stall, where it bad 
been standing for some days. As soon asthe animal was removed, he 
proceeded to dig, and speedily extiumed 3000 crusada novas, which he 
had buried some months previous. Thisconcealment was not always 
so fortunate; and in the instance of the family of Paez at Montgualde, 
whose hospitality was universal, the officers of the army heard with re- 
gret thatthey h&d been robbed of all their plate. Although they bad 
buried itin the most retired and secure spot in a wilderness near the 
house, closely overgrown with bushes and briars, the French found it 
out, or at least they bore the blame, for it was thought so safe, that they 
were convinced the spot must have beentreacherousiy pointed out, in 
which case it may have been taken by their own people, well-knowing 
the Maldiios Franceses would have the credit of it. 

I have been occasionally admitted, both in Spain and Portugal, to the 
tables of the owner of the house in which | was quartered, though it 
may be considered as rather an unusual circumstance. Nor is it very 
desirable, if at all given to what the people among whom we now are 
would call gastromanie; rather, indeed, to be avoided, if this was the 
only consideration, and one cared little for seeing the state of private ) 
society, asthe homely stew of our own cooks, or in default of so useful 
a personage, even of our Batmen, is to be preferred to the cocina of the 
modern Iberes. Their cookery may be at once condemned as ultra- 
gross, and oil and garlic must be considered in the ascendant in their 
cnlinary horoscopes: indeed, these so completely overwhelm the taste 
of the meat, that it only becomes a vehicle for gorging these ingre- 
dieats. Like Boniface’s ale, they eat, and drink, and sleep, on aceyte 
and ajo, oras the last is pronounced ah-kho! Isend you a receipt tor 
a soup according to Mrs. Glass’s teclinical terms, in order that your 
chef de cuisine. if you can overcome his scruples of conscience, may 
concoct it, though I doubt not in the operation he will be heard to cry 
out, like the cook during the preparation of Smollet’s feast of the 
ancients, “ for the love of god save me the mortification (not of the 
honey and oil, but) of the sopand oil!” “ Take your tureen’’ and fill 
it with slices or crumbs of bread, pour over them a strong garlic soup 
slong as they will absorb it, and then(oh shade of every epicure from 
Apicius down to Quin !) fill the tureen with oil! which must not be 
if you wish to havea real Spanish dish, from Provence or Florence, 
but thick, unctuous, and rancid, and if possible of a crimson tint, from 
the olives being over ripe when pressed ; in default of this, to come 
nearer the true original relish, you may add a little of the best sperma- 
ceti, from your hall lamp. 

The Olla Podrida is, however, a redeeming dish ; while the execel- 
lent burnt creams and confectionary prove their ancestors to have pos- 
sessed a sweet tooth in their heads. Their hours for mea!s do not cor- 
respond with ours. Breakfast, which I have observed is more a nor- 
thern than southern repast, is with them far from substantial, as a cup 
of chocolate or coffee suffices, while a tea equipage (not ekhepakhe ) is 
scarce foundin their best houses. At Toro, an Irish priest, in 1608, 
asked me to breakfast, and to our surprise, we found that he had, un- 
known to us, borrowed from our servants, the cups, saucers, and 
spoons, in short, the whole contents of our canteens. In mest Spanish 
families they have a light repast served on a side-table about mid-day, 
damping their appetites till supper at eight or nine in the evening, 
which, but for habit, ought, from its being the most important meal 
in the twenty-four hours, to condemn to a struggle all night with the 
cauchemar. In some of the monasteries the monks only eat at mid- 
day. 

Since we have been in France, our position, with respect to commu- 
nication with our host, has considerably improved, and we have been 
often, not only well but splendidly received. ‘They bave been anxious 
to gain information, and to extract from us our opinions about the con- 
duct of the Bourbons, and the security of les biens nalionauz, in case 
of the restoration of that family. This friendly intercourse, particu- 
larly with the facility of communication from the language has placed 
us at times in much difficulty of situation. When at table the other 
day in the most sociable manner, the servants of the house came run: 
ning in, complaining that our bussars had invaded the premises, and 
were taking by force all the stock of hay. We scarcely knew bow to 
act, for however we might be inclined, it could not be prevented, as it 
was absolutely required by our horses. We had an answer, and a 
French one, ot Turenne, under similar circumstances, ‘ il faut que nos 
chevaux (soldats) virent,” if we had been inclined to be ungracious, but 








we tried to convince them of the necessity, in more civil and measured 
terms, and assured them they would be paid; but it was evident that 
these good people thought we were ungrateful in repaying their hospi- | 
tality by monopolizing all the forage. It not only threw a gloom over | 
the remainder of oar intercourse, but produced such a coldness while } 
we remained in the house, that 1 was most happy when an opportunity 
was allowed to beat a retreat. 
We were till yesterday in the chateau of a gentleman at this place, | 
and if we were not aware of his having been a page of Lonis XVI., | 
his manner and kindness would bespeak him ot the vieid/e cour. Our 





with a hundred vi- | 
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confederate regiment of brigade have since taken up their quarters | 


| there, and in a skirmish to-day, one of his near relations, a captain | 
lof French dragoons, has been run through the body, who has been 


brought into the house. and is likely to die. This you will admit is | 
an awkward incident: our military casuistry may 
reconcile itto our conscience a la Francaise (with a shrug of the 
shoulders and an exclamation of c'est la fortune de guerre!) still 
eating a man’s dinner, and killing ses parents, almost in the same breath 
cannot increase the sociability or cordiality of intercourse, or add to 
the conviviality of hob anobing with him, over a bottle of his best 
chateau margeaur 

On being satisfied, as in duty bound, with the provision forour horses 
and the sobriety of our men, we saunter about, looking for prey, “‘seek- 
ing’ what 1 whom) “ we may devour.” whether poultry, eggs, &« 
vod for which we may, as it is called I know not why, through our | 


ioses; for surety, in spiie of our teeth, (from all the gnashing produced | 


nd, however 






on such occastons of imposition.) would be more applicable. Og, 
peregrinations, generally, are directed to the same road from whene, 
we have entered, being anxious tor the escape of our baggage trom th. 
chaos I have described in my former Letter, and to hear how soon jy, 
arrival mey be expected. Every straggler, as he drops in, is repeateg, 
+ a “Have you seen my servants and mules?" “ How soon wil; 
y be up?” until they appear in sight. Then inquiries fall thickly 
upon the servants and muleteers. “* How have the animals borne the 
joorney ?” “ How have the loads set?"’ and questions if any acciden, 
may have occurred to make the morrow's march difficult. When gi 
is unloaded, it is astonishing with what rapidity our servants lay on; 
Our cloths and prepare our dinners. We open as few cases as possi 
ble, employing the utensils of the house; and the moment our dinne; 
is over, allis repacked in its place, in order to be ready for next morn 
ing’s daylight start. Except when before the enemy, our fatigues are 
not great; buton the march our dragoons and servants suffer exces. 
sively. They seldom undress but to change their linen, and sleep or 
the ground in their cloaks, and on the blankets that go under the hoy. 
ses’ saddles inthe day. This said mode of passing the night, always 
appears to me to be the hardest part of a soldier's life, yand you wil 
not differ with we, when I inform you that our infantry are allowed ty 
carry (each regiment making its choice) either a great-coat or blanket 
It is natural to suppose the men would like to bave some change ¢ 
clothes in case of bad weather, but it is remarkable that they prefer 
almost universally, the blankets rather than the great-coats. ' 

But you are ready to ask, if we are often so fortunate as to be lodged | 
in houses, or in such good houses, as, by offering the var ious requisite: — 
to which we are accustomed, prevent us unpacking our centeens? — 
This brings me to my promise of explaining to you our arrangement: ‘ 
for our comfort, independent of any aid whatever. I beg you will not 
let the ladies into the secret, or we shall lose halt their kind pity, whey 
I shall have explained the diminution of our wants and miseries, for 
which they now, no coubt, give us due credit. I almost think tha 
you will consider us beyond commiseration, when I *‘ unfold my tale,” 
and show how we “carry on the war,” though I must premise, that 
most of the officers of the army are not so fortunate. Their patience 
is often tried by waiting for their dinners; while the bullocks, plodding 
unconcerned along the road, ignorant of the deep interest of all in 
their coming-fate, arrive, are slaughtered, are skinned, are cut up, and 
are eventually put into the camp kettle. For this reason, the cattle 
intended for the day’s consumption, are ordered to lead ia the eo. 
lun of baggage, &c. belonging to each division. 

But, believe me, it is only those who cannot improve their position, 
or young soldiers who have to grow wiser, who ever talked with com. 
placency of roughing il, that isto say, if it can be avoided, for we ne. 
ver grumble; but onthe contrary, put up with the worst in the best 
possible humour, when we see it is necessary. You know that I am 
an old campaigner, having learned how to march from Acton to Ea. 
ling, and from Ealing to Acton, while on the staff, and my experience — 
has taught me to turn every thing to advantage; while being in the ca. 
valry, gives me considerable means of transport and of procuring fo. 
rage, on which the former most depends. Not that we Cavaliers us. 
pire to equal the Guards, or the “ Gentlemen’s sons,” as they designate 
themselves, as they are (I suppose on this plea,) privileged tolks by the 
tacit consent of all authorities. These gentlemen, while the allow. 
ance to the subaltern of the army was but half a mule to each for’ 
their baggage, had by aregulation among themselves, at least six ani- 
mals to every ensign. 4 

This engaging and aristocratic epithet, which the infantry of the | 
household troops arrogate to themselves, is become proverbial at 
head-quarters, aud except in official documents, they are seldom men 
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tioned by any other appellation. You must not, however suppose,” 
that | write with any asperity of feeling towards these Hildalgos, whick 
word, by-the-by, Ihave not misapplied, as it means, though not abse- 
lutely Gentlemen's Sons, yet the like implication, of being the sons oi 
some-what, or the descendants of families possessing property. On 
the contrary, no one has a greater respect for them than myself, and 
they stand so deservedly bigh in the opinion of bead-quarters, that the 
orderly books of the army, on more than one occasion, record their 
exemplary and excellent conduct. They were, in 1811, exempted 
from attending a military execution, on account of not one of theit 
men having been confined ina public guard, or brongbt to a genera! 
court-martial during the preceding two years; it being at the 
same time, that, in consequence, they did not require the effect of ex. 
ample to deter them from the commission of the crimes (desertion and 
robbery) for which the soldier was about to suffer. Certainly, the 
most handsome, feeling, and best-judged compliment, ever pmid to any — 
military body. During the siege of Burgos also, when Lord Welling 
ton had to reprehend the troops for not working with proper zeal in _ 
the trenches, the Guards were excepted from laviny any share of bis 
reproof, as his Lordship added, * they have invariably performed this 
duty, as they have every other in this army, in the most exemplary 
manner.” i 
Other regiments of the army, I suppose, to emulate this cognomes, ” 
have crack names arising from accidental circamstances which have 
occurred during their course of service, while some beag appellation 
of long standing. The 57th regiment, from their gallant eonduct « 
Albubera, bear the honourable name of “ Die-hards.”” The 87th, frow” 
an Irish word, implying, “ clear the way,” the “ Fogebolloch boys,” ant) 









since Barossa and the capture of the French eagle. “Sure ar’n't the! 
the Agle ketchers?”” The Royals from their boasted antiquity, (ther 
establistiment really dating from 1633,) are Pontius Pilate’s Guards 
The Queens, from having the Agnus Dei on their appointment, an’ > 
by a satirical allusion to their badge, while accompanying Judge Je! 
feries during the bloody assizes under their Colonel Kerke, “ Kerke! 
Lamas.” The Brunswick Oels have become by easy transition, the 
Owls. The 88th, from being raised in Connaught, are the Connaugit 
Rangers ; the 50th, from being faced with black, giving them a gloowy 
and heavy appearance, rather than want of cleanliness, are the “ Dyr- 
y half hundred.” The 89h, I never knew why, have christened 
themselves the Yorickers. Similar appellations have been extended 
to several of the divisions of the army. The Third, from having bed 
a large share of hard knocks, are entitled the fighting division; the 
Fourth, from Lord Wellington's mode of expressing himself respect 
ing their conduct in his despatch of the battle of Pamplona, the Er 
thusias(s; and another division, from accidental circumstances baving 
prevented their being comparatively so much engaged as the others 
were calledthe Immortals. ‘ | 

But I mast leave the farther details of our baggage arrangements Ic! | © 
my next,as I have just received intimation that I can send my lette 
to England this evening. 

Believe me, my dear 








most truly yours, —_—_———— 


—~—>—— 
THE SUBALTERN’S NEW WORK. 
The Chelsea Pensioners. By the Author of “The Subaltern.” 3 vo! 
12mo. London, 1829. 
The ‘Subaltern”’ is, unquestionably, the most popular military = | 


| rative of the present day: and we think that it deserves all the favow 


with which it has been received. The author, in a great measure, le 


| the way in showing how military operations might be told, so as at! 


same time to satisfy the practical soldier, and to interest the unprole 
sional reader. No manever exhibited a happier talent for deseribi® | 
what he had seen—a talent in itself of no mean value, nor of very © 
mon occurrence. The present book, however, is an attempt ina © 


ferent way. These are military narratives. in most of ¥ hich ' 
author has derived no aid from what he has seen; they are in some $ 
stances purely ficticious; and such of them as are not fictitious re - 
to transactions in which he bore no part, which, in fact, are Shipp Be 
fast trom the public memory, partly because they have never 
told so viv idly as in these volumes, and partly because later events, © 
deeper interest Lave jostled them from recollection. 
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oat even the victories of Wellington have obliterated the battle ot 
Maida from our memory; but the heroes of that day will read with 
culiar interest the narrative of their actions by a soldier of the — 
of Wellington ; and the companions of Burgoyne, in the — 
1777 (if any still survive), will recognise, in the tale entitled — 
oa.” the best, perhaps the only readable, narrative of that portion © 
military history. The stories are supposed to be told by a body of mi- 
litary men, who live together in an establishment, or voluntary asso- 
ciation, to which they have given the name of “ Little Chelsea.” The 
rules of the bouse required each member to tella story for the ainuse- 
ment of his companions. The author represents himself as having 
heard these stories (delivered in conformity with the rules) ai the table 
of these social and narrative veterans. The story called the Pyre- 
nean Adventure,” being by far the shortest, we s all extract it nearly 
on At the period when the left column of the British army occupied 
the pass of Irun, the particular regiment of which I was a member 
pitched its teuis on a sort of platform, or natural terrace, in the sjde of 
the Quatracone mountain. Ihe situation of the camp was one of ex- 
treme beauty; indeed it was more than beautiful—it fairly deserves to” 
be styled romantic. Sheltered from the rays of the sun by a grove of 
cracetul dwarf-oaks, our back-ground was formed by the bald rocks and 
viant shapes of the mountain, which, tier above tier, and precipice 
above precipice, rose in barren majesty into the clouds- On either 
side of our platform was a ravine: that upon the right, abrupt and of 
considerable depth, was darkened both to its base, and to the brow of 
the opposite hill, vy the foliage of a dense forest; that upon the left, 
more gradual in its declivity, afforded room for afew corn-fields and 
other cultivated spots, as it sloped away into the level country. In 
front, again, were the mouth of the pass, the high road, the Bidassoa, 
Fontarabia, and the ocean, all of them so hemmed in by the heights of 
Andaye and San Marciat, as to compose one of the most splenuid Vis- 
tas whieh it hasever been my good fortune to behold. Whilst the 
corps was stationed here, and indeed as often as circumstances would 
allow, it was my custom to wander away from the camp with a gun 
over my shoulder, and a dog at my heels, tor the double purpose of 
picking up a little provend for the mess, and indulging a spirit of roving 
and adventure which was then natural to me. One fine day towards 
the end of September, in the year 1513, my faithful Juno and her mas- 


| were so enraged as to pursue us up the hill. 


_ She Atvion. 


the ravine across which we passed, was the channel of the river that 
flowed from it. I know not whether there be trath in this, but its 
situation is one of the most remarkable in all these districts. You ob- 
served how it is enclosed on three sides; on the fourth there isa fall of | 
many feet; andthe rock streching out on either hand beyond the fall, 
render it perfectly inaceessible. At one corner, however, it is separa- 
ted from the mountain by a chasm of little more than eighteen feet in 
width : we laid a narrow bridge of plank over the chasm, and made the 
old lake our fortress. From this point we were in the daily habit of 
sallying out upon the enemy; and at last we made it the scene of a | 
glorious revenge. At the suggestion of our leader, we determined, if | 
it Were possible, to ture the monsters into our den, and to destroy them 
there. For this purpose. we laboured hard at a huge rock which hung 
immediately over our bridge, till we had loosened it so as the arm ot a 
child would roll it down the gulf. That being effected, we proceeded | 
to carry the rest of our scheme into execution, thus. One morning, as | 
usual, we rushed down upon the valley, and having maintained a skir 
nish rather longer and more animated than usual, the bloodhourds 





As soon as we reached 
the forest, all except Francisco, who was the object of their bitterest | 
hatred, avoided the old Channel, and escaped into the woods. Fran- 
ciseo, affecting to be wounded, made for the bridge. He crossed, and 
torty-five of the miscreants, including their commander, tollowed. This 
wasall that we desired. Instantly the crag fell, and striking the planks 
exactly in the middle, it dashed how down into the abyss, cutting off 
all hope of escape from those within the Fuente. In the mean while 
we hadtaken our stations on the ridges, and looked down in savage ex- 
ultation upon our prey. For Francisco we feared nothing, because we | 
knew his intention, and we shouted aloud in orcerto give him an op 
portunity of carrying it into effect. We were successful. Whilst the | 
Frenchmen, paralysed with horror, were gazing upwards upon the | 
death which hung over them, Francisco, uttering a loud ery, ran to- | 
wards the chasin, and with one desperate bound cleared it. Ob, sir, | 
had you seen the expression of the murderers’ countenance then; hed 
you heheld their uplifted hands, heard their screams for mercy, your 
blood would bave boiled within you, as mine boils now. Our captain 
auswered them. ‘Mercy!’ cried he, ‘ay such mercy as ye granted 
Look down, fiends, upon the village ye have destroyed! behold the 
bodies of the aged and the feeble whom ye have butchered ! listen to 








ter set out, in high health and spirits, —— their wonted occupa- 
tion. [bave said, that on the right of the terrace occupied by our 
tents was a wooded ravine of considerable depth and steepness. At 
tbe bottom of that hollow ran a beautiful rivulet, which, after falling 
from a sort of detached shoulder of the Quatracone, wound onwards 
through the valley, till it joined the Bidassoa near the ruined bridge. 
had often experienced a desire to trace that stream to its source, partly 
because I felt satisfied that the iabour of the journey would be mere 
than compensated by the magnificence of the scenery to which it must 
lead, and partly because [ longed to shoot one or more of the many 
eagles which, from their nesis among the cliffs, looked down upon us, 
as if in anxious expectation of the moment when the fortune ot battle 
should consign us to their talons. This morning I resolved at all ha- 
zards to gratify that inclination; so, striking off by the rear of the camp, 
I made at once for the waterfall. I may not so much as attempt a des- 
cription of the various and magnificent spectacles, which the progress 
of that toilsome, and oceasionally hazardous excursion, from time to 
time spread out before me. As long as my route conducted up the 
face of the cliff, froma basin on the summit of which the rivulet tum- 
bled, I could, as often as I chose to turn round, look down upon towns 
and villages, corn-fields and meadows, tents and ships, redoubts and 
cottages; but from the instant that the ridge was passed, every vestige 
of humana skill and human exertion was shut out. Along, narrow, 
winding vale lay beneath me; gloomy with forests, apparently track. 
less, and of the growth of ages; and girdled in by rocks and precipi- 
ces hurled into every variety of fantastic shape. You will understand 
that 1 was now seated upon a sort of sugar-loat hill, connected on both 
sides with other hills, three or four times more lofty than itself. | 
pushed on, winding round the base of such rocks as I found myself un- 
able to seale, and creeping on ali fours, when to walk upright became 
impossible; and I was rewarded, after two hours anda halt of severe 
Inveur, by “holding what I tuok to be the last of the ridges. Lt wea m 
large perpendicular cone; but there seemed to be day or, as a Migh- 
lander would call it, a balloch, on one side of it, and to that I directed 
my steps. I was approaching rapidly to this object of my wishes, 
when the ery of an eagle, coming, as it appeared to me, from the op- 
posite side of the brow, attracted my attention. Ina whisper I or- 
dered Juno to heel, and putting a bail in one barrel, instead of small 
shot, [lay down on my belly, and in that position dragged myself fo- 
wards the summit. I gained it with some difficulty ; but you may ima- 
gine what my feelings were, when, on peeping over the ridge, I be- 
held, in a sort of narrow glen or hollow, the diameter of which could 
not exceed twenty or thirty yards, the bones and mutilated remains of 
not fewer than forty or fifty human beings. Upon these some dozen or 
two of eagles were sitting; not in the act of gorging, for in truth 
nothing now remained upon which they or other carniverous animals 
could feed; but scraping and turning the bones about, and with their 
Leaks tearing, as if in mockery, into minute shreds, a few remnants of 
what had once been military clothing. So litle had I anticipated such 
a spectacle in these wild regions, that surprise, and to a certain extent 
horror, completely overcame me. I lay with my finger on the trigger, 
but abstained from firing, till my dog sprang upon the brow, and the 
alarmed birds, rising in an instant, escaped. Less annoyed at having 
thus permitted my prey to elude me, than curious to ascertain how so 
many bodies could bave come into a situation so singular, I looked 
about for some path or sloping declivity, by which I might descend in- 
to this place of the dead; but i looked in vain. The skeletons lay in 
a hole, which I can compare to nothing more nearly than a disused 
coalpit of extraordinary dimensions; that is to say, they occupied a 
spot closed in on three sides by perpendicular rocks. ‘The fourth was, 
indeed, open; but as far as I could judge by examining it from my 
present position, it was open only to a precipice. Having indulged in 
a few vague conjectures, therefore, and satisied myself that I could do 
nothing more, I turned away, and striking off to the right, soon entered 
the precincts of a thick wood. Here my dog beginning to quest, I had 
the satisfaction to find that I had at last arrived where game promised 
tobe abundant. She led the way down the side of the mountain. I 
tollowed, and my alteation being wholly engrossed, I went on, some- 
times firing with success, at other times missing, till the gradual! dimin- 
ution of light warned me that it was high time to think of returning to 
the camp.” 

He gets benighted and bewildered in the passes of the mountains, 
but at last meets with a guide among a body of gueri!las. His guide 
relates that he and his companions had been the happy inhabitants of 
«secluded mountain valley; that at the close of a rustic holyday, a 
Lody of French soldiers broke in upon them, spoiled their property, 
burnt their cottages, and butchered their women and children. ‘The 
Spaniard tells the consummation of the story in the followigg words: 

“* Nothing now remained for us but vengeance. We betook our 
felves, eighteen in number, to the neighbouring fastnesses, and 
* hoosing Francisco for our leader, we became guerillas. But we went 
not beyond the precincts of our own valley. No: our cry day and 
night, was for vengeance ; and to obtain it we hovered round the ruins 
of our houses, like beasts of prey. Not a Frenchman strayed from his 
rontonments who returned alive; and many and many a time have we 
soused the whole band from their unholy slumbers with our war shout. 
Exasperated at this behaviour, the miscreants completed the bloody 
work which they had begun. Every male, and every aged female, 
‘rho fell into their hands, perished on the first day ; now they butcher- 
ed and threw out to us our wives and little ones. Put there was mer- 
ry nm this; for how could we again receive those whom the dogs had 
‘efiled? You have seen the hollow on the top of thatrock. It is eall- 


et the Fuente ; fortmdition says that it was once @ «inal! lake, and thet | from the G4 F., to be Mo)., v. 





the cry of those whom ye have violated !—and now take your reward.’ 
This was the signal, and we opened our fire upon them. Tt was in vain 


| that they ran from side to side, seeking for a place of shelter or escape, 
| or reached the brink in hopeless despair. Three wretches only tried 
| the leap, and they were dashed to pices. 
I | ther, as our bullets took effect; and we left them where they fell, that 


The rest died, one after ano 


their bones might bleach in the rains of heaven, after their flseh shoul 

have been devoured by the eagles.’ The Spaniard here ended bis 
story, and to my astonishment J] found that we were already in the 
camp. I offered him money, but he refused it; indeed he seemed like 
one beside himself with the recollection of the scenes which he had 
been describing. Having satisfied me that I was at home, be abruptly 
turned away, and I could hear the bows and leaves crash before him 
as with the speed of a racehorse he rushed down the glen.” 
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PROMOTIONS AND EXCHANGES. 

War Office, May 18, 1829.—14th Reg. of Light Drags.: Maj. J 
Townsend to be Lt. Col. by pur. v. Baker, who rets. —2d. Reg. of Ft 
Capt. H. Waring to be Maj. by pur v. Johnstone, who rets.; Lt. R 
Carruthers to be Capt. by pur. v. Waring; To be Lts.: Ens. W. V 
L. Hesse, without pur. v. Knox, dec.; Ens. J. Walton, by pur. v. Car- 
ruthers; To be Eus. without pur.: H. T. M’Crea, Gent. v. Hesse.— 
3d. Do: G. Bridge, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. v. J. Bridge, who 





Adjcy. only.—24th Do: Capt. P. Keliy to be Maj. by pur. v 
| O'Grady, prom.; L!. R. Marsh to be Capt. by pur. v. Keliey; Ens. A 
PO. Sterfing to Be Li. by pur. v. Marsh; FP. A. Barnard, Gent. tw Be 
Eng. by pur. v. Sterling. —29th Do: Ens. A. T. Hemphill to be Ls. 
without pur. v. Bagenall prom. in the Ceylon Reg.; F. M. Ward, 
Gent. to be Ens. v. Hemphill.—30th Do: Lt. Gen. Sir T. Bradford, 
K.C.B., from the 94th F. to be Col. v. Lt. Gen. Montgomerie, dec.— 
32d Do: Capt. J. Palk to be Maj. by pur. v. Dillon, who retires; Lt. 
F. Markham to be Capt. by pur. v. Palk; Ens. J. T. Hill to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Markham; G. Weir, Gent. to be Ens. v. Hill—4eth Do: Capt 
J. Grant, from b.p. Ist or Grenadier Ft. Gds., to be Capt. v. Wilson, 
app. to 63d F.—3d Do: Capt. W. Wilson, from the 48th F. to be 
Capt. v. Walsh, app. Paym. of the 6th Drag. Gds—67th Do: Capt. 
H. Foley from the b.p. to be Capt. v. D. M’Pherson, who exchs., rec. 
the diff.—76th Do: H. Trevelyan, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v. Daniell 
who rets.—77th Do: Lt. H. B. M' Kenzie, from ret. full pay of the Sap- 
pers and Miners, to be Paym. v T. A. Girling, who reverts to his 
former b.p.—8lst Do: Capt. R. Hort, from the h.p. to be Capt. v. J 
Duval, who exche., rec. the diff —S7th Do: Paym. T. Drury, from 
the 97th F. to be Paym. v. Sherlock, dismissed.—94th Do: Maj. Gen. 
Sir J. Keane, K.C.B. to be Col. v. Lt. Gen. Sir T. Branford, epp. to 
the command of the 30th F.—97th Do: Capt. G. Hutchison from the 
h.p. to be Capt. v. G. F. Greaves, who exchs—Y-th Do: Capt. RK 
M. Westmacott from the h.p. to be Capt. v. C. A. Stuart who exchs 
rec. the diff.—Ceylon Reg.: Lt. J. D. Bagenall, trom the 29th F. to 
be Capt. without pur. v. Brahan, dec.—Unattached: Maj. 8. O'Grady 
from the 24th F. to be Lt. Col. of Inf. by pur. v. Townsend, whose 
prom. has not taken place.—Memorandum: The dates of the com 
missions of the following officers, of the 14th Light Drage., are to be 
the 16th April, and notthe 14th April, as formerly stated: Maj. FB. L 
Parry, Capt. A. Congreve, Lt. C. Abbott, Cornet H. Van Strau- 
benzee. 

Office of Ordnance, May 16.—Corps of Royal Engineers: Gent. 
Cadet C. E. Ford to be 2d Lt.; Gent. Cadet H. E. Allen to be ditto. 
—Royal Reg. of Artillery: 2d Lt. R. Crawford to be Ist Lt. v. Grimes 
ret.—Commission signed by the Lord Lieut. of the county of Surrey : 
W. M. Farmer, Esq. to be Deputy Lt.—Commission signed by the 
Lord Lieut. of the county of Selkirk: J. Ballantyne, Esq. tu be De- 
vuty Lt. 

War Office, May 21.—1%h Regt. of Lt. Drags.: 1. F. Bonham, gent. 


Cor. B. Glegg to be Lt., by pur., v. Vane, who ret.; J. Childe, gent. to 
be Cornet, by purchase, vice Glegg—I3th Ditto: Cornet Robert 
Hackett, from bh. p. 16th Light Drags. to be Cor., v. Miller, app. to the 
2d Dragoons,—Surgeon James Mouatt, M. D. from the 14th Foot, 
to be surgeon, vice Job, deceased.—16th Ditto: Samuel Blakelock, 
Gentleman to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Johnson, who retires,— 





Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards : Capt. G. Knox, from the hb. p. 
to be Lt. and Capt., v.T Powys, who exc., rec. the diff..—Ist Regt. 
lof F.: Assist.-Surg. J. Brydon, from the 54th P.. to be Assist. Surg., 
| ¥. Dillon, removed from the service —2d Do. : T. Gravatt. Gent. to 
be Ens., by pur, v. Walton, prom..—®th Do: Capt. T. Kenyon, from 
the h.p., to be Capt., v. W. E. Pickwick, who exc., rec. the dif] —10th 
Do.: Staff-Surg } Dawn, from the h,p., to be Surg. v. W. Young, who 
| ret. upon b.p.—13th Do.: C. Danne, Gent, to be Ens., without pur. 
|v. Thomson, dec. —14th Do.: Ens. A. Ty Bustace from the 52d F., to 
be Lt., by pur., v. Pender, prom. in the G2d F.; Assict.-Sarg. J. W'An- 
drew M.D. from the Ist F., to be Surg., v, Mouat, app. to the 33th Lt. 
| Drags..—17th Do.: Capt. A. Beamish, from b.p. Jist F., to he Capt 
v. Eccles, app. to the 47th F.—18th Do. To be Ens., by purch.: W 
| Langmead, Gent, v.. Way, prom; and W. A. T. Payoe, Gent. v 
| Dwyer prom. in the Ceylon. ke 


Campbc!!, who ret. upon hp. rec 


:| Lt. J. Slaw, bi. p. anattached 


resigns. —19th Do: Lt. A. Scott to be Adj. v. Chambers, who resigns | 


to be Cornet by purchase, vice Fawkes, promoted,—12th Ditto : | 


tone Do: Maj. Lord G. Hervey, 
we 
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the diff.—47th Do. : e W. Pectes, from the 17th F., to be Caps. v. 
T. Daly, who ret. upon b.p 3hst F.—Sist Dox Ens. C. Holden from, 
the b.p. to be Ens... St. Leger. whe res —Sith Dox Li. J.J. Peek, 
from b.p. Canadian Fencibles, to be Li, v. H. Higgins, who exe. —th 
Do. Lt. G. Hogg to be Capt. by perc. v. Foreman, who ret.; Ens. J 

P. Baillie to be Lt. by pur., v. Hoge; and J. Charlewood, gent. to be 
Ens. by pur., v. Baitlie. —60th Do + Maj. Hon. €. Grey, from the h P. 
to be Maj. peying the diff., v. Lord G. thervey, app. to the 36th F.— 
62d Do: Lt. E. Pender, from the Mth F., to be Capt. by por. v. EP. 
Brooke, who ret; and Li J.B. Heard, from bop. 14th , , tobe Lt, v 

G. Damerom, who exe.—64th Do: Ro P. Woodveare, Gent. to be 
Ens. by pur. v. Langmead, whose appointment has not taken place.— 
(th Do: La. C. Wise to be Capt. by pur v. Buller, who ret.; Ens. A 

F. W. Wyatt to be Lt. by pur. v. Wise; aod C. Durptord, Gent, to be 
Ens. by pur v. Wyatt; Asst.-Surg. W. Lorimer from b p. 6th Royal 
Veteran Battalion, to be Asst.-Burg. v. R. Diligott, pleeed upon b pP— 
67th Do: Ens. 8. W. Wybrants to be Lt by par. v. Drew, who ret. ; 
lion. A. G. Stuart to be Eins. by par. v. Wybrants.—75th Do: Lik 
Daniell to be Capt. by pur. v. Orr, who ret; Eas. P. Delancey to be 
Lt. by pur. v. Daniell; Lord Wm Beresford to be Bus. by pur. v. De 
lancey ; Adj. T. H. Doyle, trom ret. toll pay Ist Royal V. Battalion, to 
be Paym. v. C. Cox, who ret. upon hb. p.—7eth Do: Maj B. Adams, 
from the h. p. to be Maj. v. James Mill, who each. ree. the diff. —Sid 
Do: Lt. W. Garstin, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Lt-v. RH Dwyer, 
who ret. upon h. p. rec. the diff.—90th Do: Li. Col. Lord G. W. Rus 
sell, from the h. p.te be Lt. Col. repaying the diff. v. Sir F. Stovio 
who exeh.—(%h Do: Capt. P. Mair to be Maj. v. Bush, prom; Lt 
E. Last, to be Capt. by pur v. Mair; Eos. A. Warren, to be Lt. by 
pur. v. Last; E. M. O'Connell, Gent. to be Fos. by pur. v. Warren. — 
Rifle Brigade—Cor. F. Belson, from bh. p. 7th Drag. Gds. to be 2d Lt 
v. M. Newton, who exch.— Ist W. TL. Regt. Capt. D. Carter, from the 
h. p to be Capt. paying the dill, v Tran’, app. Sule Lrvspe etor of Mili 
tia in the Ionian Islands; Lt. R. Levine, from by p. 7th WI. Regt. tobe 
Lt v. A. M. Gray, who exch —Ceylon Regt.: Tro be Lieuts.: La R 

Fawkes, from the b. p peying the diff v. Garstin, app. to 63d foot ; 
Ens. J. J. Dwyer, from the sth foot, without pur v. Lambrecht, who 
resigns.—Unattached: Maj. W. Bush, from 94th foot. to be Lt. Col. ot 
Infantry by por.; Ens. HP. Way, from the Isth foot, and Cornet R 

Fawkes, fromthe lth Light Draes.. to be Lieuis. of Infantry ---The 
under-mentioned Lt., actually cerving upon full pay in e Regiment ot 
the Line, whose commission is dated in the year 1309, hrs accepted 
prom upon h. p. according to the General Order of 27th Dee. P26 

Lt. J. Emslie, from the Ceylon Regt. to be Capt. of Int.—Stafl; Capt 
T. A. Trant, from Ist W. 1. Regt. to be Sub-Inspector of Militia in the 
lonian Islands, v. 'T. B. Wall, who rets. upon b. p. ree. the dif.—Ho 

pital Staff: Hosp.-Asst. A. Foulis, trom h. p.to be Hosp.-Asst. to the 
Forces.—Brevet: Maj. Gen. Sir TS. Beckwith, K C.B. to be Lieut 
Gen. in the E. Indies ouly.—Memoranda: The under-mentioned off 
cers have been allowed to retire from the Service by the sale of anat 
tached commissions: Lt. 'T. Hester, h. p. 2d Provisioual Bat. of Mili 
tia; Lt. Col. T. M. Dickens, RI. Engineers: avd Lt. J. Birkett, ret. ful! 
pay Oth Ri. Vet. Bat —The excl Li. H. Caulfield, of the 
“3d foot, and Lt. W. Garstin, of the Ceylon Regt. stated to have taken 
place on 25th Dee. jast, has no’ taken place. —The Christian name of 
La. Col. Fleming, of the 24th toot, is Edward only. end not Edward 
Carey.—The balf pay of the under-mentioned oficers has been ean 

celled trom the 22d inst. inclusive, on their receiving a commuted al 
lowance for their commissions: LA. 'T. Lalor, bh. p. 43d foot; Lt. P 
Kelly, bh. p. G0th foot; Lt. St. Leger J. Watkins, h. p. Sth foot; Eins 

J. Hare, h. p. 43d foot; Ens. HW. A.C. Pilkington, b. p. unattached ; 
Cor. W. Amherst, b. p. Isth Light Drags.; Lt. 8. Garner, bo p. Rik 
foot; Lt. F. Wyse, h. p. 2d foot; Lt. C. Sturgeon, hb. p 





between 





unattached 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 


KING'S BENCH —De La Chaumette r The Bank of Fugland 

This was an action of trover to recover the value of a £500 Bank 
of England note, which had been stolen from a# stock broker neaed 
Hasleden, on whese indemnification the Bonk of Englan? resisted 
paymentto the pleintif. The note was stolen on the night of the 24th 
of February, 186, uy acroman of the fawn whom Hadeden actom- 
panied to her lodgiegs. It appeared vs the evidence on the trial 
(whieh took place gt the sittings at Guildhall in March last, before 
Lord Tenterden and a special jury,) that the plaintiff, « merehant in 
the city, had received the note in question in May, 1#26, from a respec- 
table house in Paris, Messrs. Odier and Co., with whom he had 
commercial dealings. They had made him a remittance of £1,300 
in part discharge of a balance of £1,700 due from them, and the note 
in question formed pert of that remittance. On its being taken to the 
Bank of England, payment of it was retused, on the ground that it hed 
been stolen froay Mr. Hasleden. On the part of the Bank, evidence 
was gone into at the trial to show the manner in which Messrs Odie: 
had become possessed of the note. By a letter from them to the 
plaintiff, it appeared that they kad purchased it of a Mr. Emery, a bul- 
lion-dealer, in Paris, whose seller was a Mr. Duval, also a bullion-dee! 
er, who had stated that he purchased it of an English gentleman, with 
whose name and address he was unacquainted. ‘The case went to the 
| jury upon the question whether or not Messrs. Odier had obtained the 
| note in the ordinary course of dealing in Paris; and they having found 
| in the affirmative. returned a verdict forthe plaintif. Lord Tenterden, 
| however, intimate’?some doubt upon the question of law whether the 
| note had been obtained by Messrs. Odier in such a manneras conferred 
a title upon them, stating at the same time that the plaintiffs tithe must 
| depend upou that of Messrs. Odier, and that if their title was bad, the 
| plaintiff conid not recover. In the course of last Easter Term, Me. 
| Serjeant Bosanquet, on the = of the Bank of England, obtained a 

rule nisi to set aside the verdict, and for a nonsuit, and upon that rule 
the case now came on for argument. 

Scancert Sir J. showed cause. This cause was distinguishable 
from that of Solomons r the Bank of England, in which the question 
was, whether the plaintiff had possessed the note in @ satisfactory man 
ner, and acquitted himself of all participation in the frand. The plain 
tiff, Mr. Dela Chaumette was a merchant of respectability, and had 
received the note in the regular course of remittance feom his corres 
pondent in Paris, in diseharge of a balance doe from them. By sncl 
remittance, which had been made to him bona fide by Mesors. Odier, 
he acquired a legitimate property in the note, and hv.da right to reco 
verits value. But if it were to be contended that his tithe must depend 
upon that of Messrs. Odier, what cireumstances were there to show 
| that those persons had not received it in the regular course of busines: 
for value? The evidence showed that it came into their hands in th 

manner that Bank of England notes were usually transferred io Pari: 

Messrs. Odier were respecteble merchants, and {here were wo circum 

stances to throw suspicion upon their conduct. They bad disclosed 
| the name of the person from whom they took the note, and also the 
| name of the party who had sold it to hig : aod the jory on the ques 
tion left to them at the trial, had found that Meesrs Odier had received 

the note in the regular coury, of business. There could therefore be no 
| ground for disturbing the verdict, 

tosaxquet Serj. in support ot the rule, observed that the Benk of 
England were nomv,al defendants im this case. It was clear that the 
plaintiff's title mur; depend upan that of Messrs. Odier. The parties 
were agents for tach other, and each was answerable to the other for 
the paper remy ted. The plaintiff had advanced oo money on the 
note. He brid merely received it in part peyment of a balance due to 
him from Ysegsrs Odier, his agents in Paris; and if the court should de 
cide thst be was entitled to recover its value, because the title of Messrs. 
Odier was tad, he would be precisely in the same situation that he 
| was befo pe—Messrs. Odier being his deltors for the balance due. With 
| TeSpect gy the title of Messrs. Odier, the questign was whether those 
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be note in the ordinary course of dealing ia Paris, 


ron twee 
and bad given adequate consideration forit. It appeared by their own 
letty thoy hac not acquired in it the usual course of payment, but had 


bought it, and they were iherefore bound to show that they bad given 
ful \ jue tora. Noevidence, however, of the consideration paid by 
the 12 been adduced, and tberefore it was not unreasonable to in- 
fer that they hadtaken it under circumstances which would prevent 
their acquiring a property in it. Duval, undoubtedly, could not re- 
cover its value, lor he it appeared, had taken it of an English gentle- 
man, without even inquiring bis name or address. Could any of the 
other parties, then, acquire a property in the note? It had been sold, 
and was therefore subject to all the principles by which sales were go- 
verned. Until the statute of Ann, promissory notes were not negotia- 
ble instruments. By that statue they were placed on the footing of in- 
Jand bills of exchange, and were transferable from hand to hand. 
The property, however, did not pass to the holder of a promissory 
note, which wasa mere chattel; and where it appeared that it had 
been detained by felony or fraud, the property did not pass to the per- 
son receiving it, unless it were shown that he was ignorant of, and did 
not participate in, the fraud, and also that he had given full considera- 
tion for the note. In this case there was no evidence toshow that 
Messrs. Odier had given fall consider.tion for the note, and therefore on 
that ground alone there onght to be a new trial. 
F. Potrock was on the same side but 
Lord Texyrerpes, witnout hearing his observations, said, the Court 
were of opinion that there ought to be a new trial. The plaintiff must 
be considered as standing on the title of Messrs. Odier, who were his 
agents. ‘Those persons having remitted him the note in question, in 
part satisfaction of a balance due from them; but it did not appear 
that in consequence of such remittance the plaintiff had made any 
fresh advance or given any further credit to Messrs. Odier ; and unless 
the Cuurt were to decide that a person having obtained possession of 
a note under circumstances which would prevent his recovering it 
value, could, nevertheless, by transferring itto another person, enable | 
that person to sue, they could not, inthis case, say that the plaintiff 
must not be considered as representing Messrs. Odier ; or, that if they 
could not maintain the action, the plaintiff would nevertheless be enti- 
led torecover. ‘The question, then, was,—whether Messrs. Odier had 
shown such « title to the note as would enable them to recover is va- 
jue. Had they given such consideration tor the note as showed that 
they took it under circumstances which would furnish no reasonable 
grounds of suspicion, or manifest any want of caution on their part / 
By the evidence it appeared that they bought the note, but what sum 
they gave for it had not been stated. The court were of opinion that 
the amount of the consideration ought to have veen proved, in order 
to show that the note had been received under circumstances which 
could lead to no suspicion of fraud. What the effect of such evidence 
might be, the Court was not at present called upon to decide. A note 
of this description might be transferred under circumstances from 
which no suspicion of fraud could be inferred, and yet the party re- 
ceiving it might notwithstanding be unable to recover. He (Lord 





‘enterden,) however, merely alluded to this point for the purpose of 
riving the parties an opportunity of considering it, and if necessary, of | 
raising itupon the record. At present the Court gave no opinion upon 
it. It was a question of very great importance, and one on which he | 
(Lord Tenterden) snould be unwilling to decide without having the 
matter very fully discussed, and taking much time for deliberation. 
The Court undoubtedly were desirous not to prevent the circulation of 
Bank of England notes in foreign countries, for such cireulation was 
most convenient, nolo ly to commercial men, but to private gentle- 
men; but atthe same tine they could not shat theit eyes to existing 
facts, some of which came to their knowledge judicially, and others | 
extra-judicially. They knew that it had now become a practice to take 
stolen notes to different parts of the continent and there get them | 
changed, and by that means the party into whose possession they | 
came or the party to whem they were transferred, was enabled to sue | 
for theirvalue in England. He (Lord Tenterden) remembered the cir- | 
cumstance of a person being tried for stealing a £1,000 Bank of Eng. | 
land note, which had been taken to Paris and passed there 
cused was acquitted, it appearing that he was not the thiet; but there 
vas no doubt that the note bad been stolen in London and taken to | 
Paris. 

Scantett Sir J. submitted the new trial ought to be upon pay- 
ment of costs. 

The Court, however, thought that the costs should abide the event. 
—Rule absolute for anew trial. 


—> - 
LA CABINETTE DE ARTHURE. 


{ The following, in imitation of an old ballad, is one among the nu- 
merous squibs inthe English papers let off at the present administra- 
ion.] 


| 
| 


Whenne Arthure firste at courte beganne 
To laughe in Treasurie sleeves, 

He entertainde nine servinge menne, 
The whole of whome were thieves. 


One-thirde of themme were sharp-sette knaves, 
One-thirde of themme were flattes; 

One-thirde of themme were palirye slaves, 
And all of themme were Rattes. 


The first he was an Oxforde manne, 
The Beliale of the crewe— 

A bang-fire rogue, a flashe-in-panne, 
To give the devile his due. 


The next he was a Jacoinne, 
Thatte softende to a Whigge, 

Then like a weathercocke did spinne, 
To gette a Chancerie wiggie. 


The nexte he was a pale bastarde, 
Gotte by one Huskissonne ; 

Hi. tongue was softe, his hearte was harde, 
His head was thickeste bone. 


The next he was a bungrye Scotte, 
All Scotte from head to beel ; 

A shillinge woulde his soule have boughte 
You had him for his meale. 


The nexte be was a cunning wighte, 
A sage amonge the ninnies, 

Most quick at drawinge bills at sighte, 
And turninge them to guineas. 


The nexte he was a talle jackasse, 
Complete in eares and braye ; 

None everre sawe his lordshippe passe 
But wishede him oates and haye. 


The nexte he was an office toole, 
A dry, dumb-founded drage, 

Alike in vice and virtue coole, 
An icye Viscounte Fudge 


The next he was a soldiere stoute, 
A Highblande “ fee-fawe-fumme;” 
llis gospelle—* Eyes right, face aboute ; 
His law, the tappe of drumme. 


The nexte he was a patterne-sainte, 
Whose godde was pelfe and place ; 


| ot a year 


Sue Albion. 


Nowe, gentles, sioulde [ not live longe, 
Yet may I see ye die; 

With prayerre {ulle shorte, and rope fulle stronge, 
And plentye of companye. 


SUMMATY. 


The Late Levee.—Mr. O'Connell was among the earliest arrivals. 
and appeared dressed in a court suit of black ; he having been presented | 
to bis Majesty in Dublin, was not introduced upon the present occasion, | 
but mereiy made kis bow ; which was most gracelully and graciously 
acknowledged by the King. 

It has been remarked as one of the signs of the liberality of the age, 
that the Duke of Norfolk, a Catholic, presented to the King, at the 
levee, Mr. Montefiore, aJew. Another Jew, Mr. J. Lyon Guldsmia, | 
Was presented by the Marquis of Lansdowne.—Morning Herald. 

Catholic M.P.’s—The Manchester Advertser has provided seats in 
Parliament for some of he leading Catholies in the midland counties. 
Mr Trattord is to divide the representation of Presion. The Catholic 
interest in Wigan is to divide the borough with the Earl of Balearras. 
Half the county of Stafford is bespoke for the Honourable Mr. Jer- 
ningham; and the Honourable Mr. Petre is to sit either for Yorkshire 
or Pontefract. 


The Hon. D. Cathcart, Lord Alloway, one of the Scotch Judges, 
died on Monday.—May 2. 











A marriage will shortly take place between Lord Andover, eldest | 
son of the Earl of Suffolk, and Miss Isabella Howard, second dan, |.- 
ter of Lady Heary Howard, of Aldingbourne. This young Lady is 
niece to the Duke of Norfolk (her late father being his grace’s brother. ) 

One of the £50 gold medals which the King has ,::ced at the dis- 
posal of the Royal Society of Literature, hes been conterred on Me. 
Roseve, the venerable historian of Leo ‘Le tenth and Lerenzo de Me- 
dicis. 

Produce of Tares.—The tax, last vear, on bricks and tiles, amounted 
to £36,000; on hides and skins, to £380,000; on soap, to £1,200,000; 
on starch, to £30,000; on British spirits, to four millions; on candles, 
to half a million; on beer, malt, and hops, to about seven millions. 

At an Aldermanic feas! in Dublin last week, the loyalty of the | 
Brunswickers, onthe health ofthe king being proposed, was mauitest- 
ed by “the most boisterous hooting and disapprobation ,” whereas | 
“the Duke of Cumberland,” and “the Glorious Memory and Protes- 
tant Ascendancy,’ were drank with loud acclamations; and an un- , 
fortunate Alderman who refused to join in the lotter toast, was nearly 
thrown out of the window. | 

Luke Shea, Esq., of Britfeldstown (a Roman Cotholic gentleman), | 
has been unanimously selected one of the c iurehwardens for the parish 
of ‘Traction, Cork, for the ensuing year.—Soulhern Reporter, 

Emigration.—The Rev. Ricvard Harte, a; 
da, with fourty-four respectabl 


pointed to a living in Cana- | 
farmers, chiefly trom the county of 
lipperary, lett Limerick in the brig ‘Thetis on Wednesday for Que 
bec.— May 2d 

A brother ofthe unfortanate French General Pichegru (a friar) died 
lately in France, at the age ot eighty-two. 


Sir Sidney Smith, the here of Acre, ye sterday attended his Majes 
ty’s Levee. He is not just arrived in this country, as intimated 
in a weekly journal; he bas been in Loudou for the last ihree quarters | 

Ile is busily engaged in preparing publications tor the 
press ; and amongst other matters, it is whispered. ‘‘ Memoirs of his 
owa Life.” Though now ‘advanced in vears, he retains all the activity 
of mind and spirit of enterprise of earlier years ; and (ose who know 
him intimately speak most flatteringly of the earnestness of his conver- 
sational powers. 

A Long Bill.—A Bill has \ately been filedin the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, containg 320 folios, and 938 separate interrogatories, to each of 


was 


8s 


The ac- | which a specific answer must be putin, and the answer will conse- 


quently extend to 2,000 folios. 

The late Right Hon. Charles Abbott, Lord Colchester.—His Lordship, 
after receiving his education at Westminster and Oxford, entered the 
Law. During Lord Kenyon’s time he obtained the place of Clerk of 
Rules of that Court—in 1790 he came into Parliament for Helstone— 
in 1802 for Woodstock and Oxford University ; he naturally made his 
election for the latter. Before this period Mr. Abbott had published 
several able works, and his abilities very soon began to display theni- 
selves in Parliament, until on the resignation of Sir John Mittord, he 
was elected Speaker—previously, however, Mr. Abbott had held office 
in Ireland and was appointed Keeper of the Privy Seal of that King- 
dom—after a period ofiifteen years service in the Chair, Mr.Abboit re- 
tired with the Barony of Colchester, and « pension fertwo lives of 
£3000 per annum. His Lordship married in 1798, the daughter of Sir 
Philip Gibbes, by whom he hes issue two sons. His Lordship’s eldest 
son, now Lord Colchester, isa Post Captain in the Royal Navy. 

The Court Circle.—The Duke of Orleans is shortly expected in 
London, to present to his Majesty his eldest son, Ferdinand-Philipe- 
Louis-Charles-Henry-Joseph Duc de Chartres, aged 19 years, and borr 
at Palermo. The pretty little Leontine F , of the Theatre de Ma- 
dame, who invariably precedes the Royal Duke, has, it is said, already 
quitted Paris, with instructions to air the apartments destined to receive 
bis Royal Highness. 

Prince Lieven.—We have every reason to believe that Prince Lie- 
ven intends to retire from the station he now holds of Ambassador 
from the Court of Russia, which be has filled about seventeen years. 

Duchess of Cumberland.—This Princess, and Prince George, are ex- 
pected to arrive in England as soon as their residence in St. James's 
Palace can be finished, and fitted for their reception. The Duke and 
Duchess then intend to take up their permanent residence in this coun- 
try. The Duke of Cambridge is also expected. 

Lord Crewe.—Among the recent deaths which probably prevented 
the Drawing Room from being so numerously attended as was expec- 
ted, is that of Lord Crewe, who died ou Wednesday, inthe 83th year 
ot his age. This nobleman acquired the name of Fox’s Lord,—hav- 
ing been an old Foxite, and was advanced to the Peerage at the time 








, Commander. 


| cleared up, 


} is long and very extraordinary 








of fashions bie life; a circle equaliy eminent io point of rank, macnig. 

cence, elegance, and the highest supremacy of bon ton and bienseance 
Lady Georgiana Agar Ellis, and Lady Gower, the high-priestesses of 
this temple of fashion, may also be regarded as the most faultless mo. 
dels of the youthtul nobility of England; nor is it wonderful that the 
should share the homage so universally teudered to the noble host on 
his and every other oecasion. 

Tom Moore.—Moore has printed between three and four hundred 
pages ot his Life of Lord Byron, whieh is interspersed with original 
etters aud poems, of singular merit—after the manner of Mason’s Life 
oi Gray, and Hayley’s Life of Cowper. Nearly the whole of the 
manuscript isin town, and the work, consisting of a thick 4to. volume 
will be published curing the season. Since the death of his eldest daugh. 
ter, by which the poet and his amiable wife were deeply affected, they 








| have been residing, for change ot scene, at his friend and patron the 


Marquess of Lansdown’s fae mansicn at Calne,a few miles from Mr 
Moore’s cottage at Sloperton. 

Pistrucci.—This gifted improvisatore (who is poet to the King’s 
Pieatre,) sometimes astonishes his acquaintance—especially it a new 


| one—by holding his hand close over the flame of a candle, or an argand 


lamp, tor several minutes together. It is a singular fact that several of 
the male branches of this farsiiy—of whom the unrivalled artist who 
cut the die of the sovereign, with the St. George upon it, is one—haye 
one of their hands covered with a thick coat of horn-like matter, as 
hard as tortoiseshell, but pertectly insensible. 

Sontag.—Sontag is arrived in this country, and will appear on Tues 
day. She has brought with her a sister, almost as clever and sedui- 
sante as herself, who will shortly be heard at some of the Nobility’s 


| Concerts. 


An example of the great rapidity with which, in any case of emer 
gency, a British man-ot-war can be ¢ quipped for sea, and which reflects 
great credit upon the Captain, officers, and crew, was instanced on 
Friday, in the rigging of his Majesty’s ship Procris, Sir Chas. Paget, 
The Procris commenced rigging at half past fone in the 
morning; by eight o'clock the lower, top-sail, and top-gallant yards 
were across, by valf past eleven o'clock she was all ‘a taunt,” with 
her rigging properly placed, turned in, set up, rattled down and deck 
The whole, was effected, notwishstanding the circum- 
stance of rather unfavourable weather, heavy rain having fallen from 
eicht to nine o'clock, inseven hours ! 


The late Earl of Bridgewater.—The will of this eccentric Noble 


; Man has been proved in the Prerogative Court, Doctors’ Commons, 


by Mr. Blaremont, a banker, and partner in the house of Lafitte, in 
Paris, who is one of the executors, with a bandsome legacy. The will 
His Lordship leaves legacies to all his 
servants, and some larger legacies to private individuals. He, how- 
ever, adds, that in case he should be either “ assassinated or poisoned,’ 


| the legaeves are allto be void. He leaves £8,000 to the Royal Society, 
1 { ‘ 


be appropriated as a reward for the best written Essay on the Crea- 
tion, on the anatomy ot Man, and especially on the power, formation, 
ind properties ot the hand. (A splendid work on this subject was writ- 


| ten by his Lordship, and privately printed by Didot some years back.) 


The tamily manuscripts and papers, together with a lock of his mother’s 
hair, and a particular letter, written by herto himself, and delivered, 
at her request, atter her death, he hopes may be permitted to be de- 
posited and kept as heir looms in the femily mansion at Ashbridge, a 
permission which was refused to him by his brother, the former Earl 
of Bridgewater, with whom the late Earl does not appear to have been 
on iriendly terms, although be bopes ‘* God will forgive his brother as 
he does His own manuscripts and autograph, which are most 
valuable, he leaves to the British Museum, together with his vast tree 
hold estates in Cheshire and other counties, to preserve and augment 
them. He does not even mention his relations, Lord Farnborough, 
the present Countess ot Bridgewater, or Lord Brownlow, who will suc 
ceed to the mansion at Ashridge and most of the entailed property, af- 
ter the death of the Countess of Bridgewater. His servants are to oc 
cupy their station in his grand hotel in the Rue St. Honore, in Paris, 
for two or three months, atter which it is to be sold, together with al! 
nis farsiiure, plate, and jewellery. in his will nothing 4 intimated 
relating to his favourite dogs. ‘Mhe personal property amounts to 
£76,000. 

A billhas been brought into the House of Commons, the object of 
which is to make a capital offence of the attempt to murder, by means 
of snffocation, strangulation, or drowning, in Scotland—in other 
words, the new enaciment punishes with death any attempt to Burke, 
or suffocate, by means of pitch plasters, or such like atrocious contri- 
vances. The preamble of the bill recites the 6th of Geo. IV. cap. 
126, which relates to malicious shooting, and attempting to discharge 
loaded fire-arms, stabbing, cutting. wounding, poisoning, and disabling 
his Majesty's subjects, but does not extend to, or provide, a suitable 
pnnishment for attempts to murder by any other means in Scotland 
The new bill embodies all the former enactments, and not only makes 
ita capital offence to attempt to murder by suffocation, strangulation, 
or drowning, but attaches the like punishment to the throwing or ap- 
plying sulphuric acid, or any other corrosive substance, calculated, by 
external application, to burn or injure the frame, with intent in so 
doing, or by means thereof, to murder, or maim, or disfigure, or with 
intent to do some grievous bodily harm, and where, in consequence of 
such throwing or applying such corrosive substance, and grievous bo- 
dily injury shall be ine 

Law Intelligence.—In opposition to the dictum of Judge Littledale 
that dead duck was not a duck, Mr. Serjeant Adams has decided that 
a dead rabbit isa rabbit. The vitality of a duck is one vitality, and 
the vitality of a rabbit is another vitality! 

On Thursday a Meeting took place in the Vestry-room of St. Luke's, 
Chelsea, when it was resolved to resist the increased demand made by 
the Chelsea Water-works Company for their supply of water, It was 
stated in the course of the discussion that the capital of the Company 
was only £60,000, and their returns £24,000, yielding a profit of about 
40 per cent. 

It is stated that Government intend to increase the Stamp Duty 
upon Attorneys’ Admissions, from £25 to £200, which will stop the 
introduction of improper persons into the profession. 





Mr. Fox was Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, when the Adminis- 
tration was formed at the decease of Mr. Pitt, under Lord Grenville, 
which acquired the appellation of “ All the talents” and “The broad- 
bottom administration.” 

Peremptory Orders—The carriage of Field-Marsbal the Duke of 
Wellington was stopped, in passing through the Horse Guards, by the 
sentinel, who observed, “Lam ordered, your Grace, not to allow any 


The Lincoln Mercury mentions a Mr. Woodthrope, of Boston, 8s 
“having acquired the singular knack of feeding pigs until they resem 
bled bullocks in size !” 

The triennial celebration of the Montem takes place this year at Eton. 
and it is expected that his Majesty, with the Duke of Orleans, and 
several members of the Royal Family will honour that ancient cere: 
mony with their presence on Whit-Tuesday, the 9th of June, 





carriage to pass through; to which the Duke answered, “ Sir, you 
have done your duty,’ and immediately ordered the coachman to turn 
back. 

A Morriage.—It is reported that the eldest son of a heroic Duke is 
about to be married to the daughter of an eminent physician. 

On Monday last, a brilliant audience was collected by the private 
theatricals at Hatfield House. The well known vaudeville of “La 
Demoiselle a marier,”’ translated for the occasion by Lady Dacre, and 
preceded by a spirited Epilogue from the same elegant pen, was ably 
represented by the young Marchioness of Salisbury, Lord Arthur Hill, 
and a distinguished (roupe. Of the male performers, the superiority 
was universally adjudged to Mr. Wortley; of the female, the prefer- 
ence was balanced between the lovely bostess and Mrs. Ellison,—who, 
by the by, might sit for the beau ideal of an animated Spanish beauty 

Last night. the Duke of Devonshire distinguished the debut of his 
nieces, the lovely Lady Blanche Howard, and Miss Leveson Gower, by 





Ande whenne Olde Nicke shall learne to paiate 
He'lie studye Save-alle’s face, 


a brilliant fele During the interregnum of the Court at St. James's, 
, Devonshire house may certainly be considered as the leading circle 


The pe od Nicholas, who is to be crowned King of Poland to- 
| day will afford the only instance of a coronation which the Poles have 
| seen for the last 70 years. It is said that the crown which he will 

wear at the ceremony has cost 3,000,000 of florins, or nearly £300,000 
| sterling. It was newessary to incur this expense, as the Crown which 

encircled the head of the elective Sovereigns of the Polish Common 

wealth would not snit the Russian autocrat, and besides had disappee? 
| ed amid the revolutions to which Poland has been exposed. A story 
, is told, in one of the French papers, of the old Polish diadem being 
still in existence, having, on the partition of the kingdom, been carried 
| away, and hid by two Monks, who swore never to reveal the secret 
till their country should recover its ancient splendour and inde- 
pendence. 


The day at present fixed for the Prorogation of Parliament is 16th 0! 
Jane ; but it may possibly be afew days later. 

Mr. O'Connell has drawn up an Address to the Freeholders of the 
County of Clare, announcing his intention of becoming a Candidaté 
fur the now vacant seat for that County. 
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T. Hurley, who has been examined several times on suspicion of 
setting fire to Westminster Abbey, was finally examined on uesday, 
and there not being -ufSicient evidence to warrant his committal, Le 
was discharged. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday to consider @ 
demand of the House of Lords for a general accout of the receipts and 
expenditure of the city tor the last ten years. The court was greatly 
opposed to making such a return, as it seemed to involve a breach ot 
che corporation privileges. The case was at length referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Captain Sir Edward Parry, the celebrated polar navigator, has ac- 
cepted proposals made to him by the Australian Agricultural Compa 
ny, and goes out in June, as commissioner ot that assaciation, to Port 
Stephens, about ninety miles northwaid of Sidney, the capital of New 
South Wales. Capteca Sir Ldward Parry receives from the Aastra- 
lian Company £2000 per anoum for tour years, wilh a pension of £300 
for life, alter the expiration of that period of service. — Parry, 
daughter of Sir John Stanley, will accompany ber husband to Port Ste- 
pheus.—Morning Paper. 


The Rev. Mr. Irving has placed two very interesting young Greeks, 
lately sent over to his care by Lady Georgiana Wolff, with the parish 
schoolmaster at Roseneth, to receive a Scotch education, prior to their 
taking important stations in the or.bodox Greek Church. One of them 
is of noble parents, whose father was beheaded by the Turks.—Glas- 
zow Herald. 


The conservatory at Sion House, the seat of the Duke of Northum- 
herland, will be the mosi magnificent thing of the sort in Europe. The 
creat central doome rises to an altitude of nearly of nearly 70 feet, and 

snow, completed. {tis of plate glass, and the total cost will exceed 
4:.40,000. 





—<>—— 
DISTRESS OF ‘THE COUNTRY. 
From Bell s Weekly Messenger, May 23d 

The interest of the week is confined wholiy to the Parliamentary 

usiness. Mr. O'Connell has been retused a seat in the House ot Com- 
»rons, and a new writ has in consequence been issued for the county 
ot Clare. The Game Bill has been read a third time in the House of 
> Lords, and passed, and this, as well as other new laws, will come into 
operation W ithin a few months. ‘The people will have, therefore, 
something to learn and more to obey, 

Many of the speakers 10 Parliament, and writers without, seem to 
attribute our national distresses to one cause only,—namely, to over- 
production; and M~. ‘Tooke, in a late letter to Lord Grenville, insists 
upon this cause as the greatest public evil. But is there no other 
ource of discontent and ditlicalty to which many of our grievances 
may betraced! Are we sure that the blame can be imputed to our 
manulacturers and wholesale dealers alone! May noi something be 
charged to a tendency to over-legislation?—The working up the raw 
commodity of paper into statute laws without any stint or limi- 
ration. In a word, is not the over-production of Acts of Parliament 
one of the distempers of the times?) And have not too much brisk- 
ness and activity in that mischievous branch of manufacture produced 
as many evils, as excess in other trades? Mr. Tooke’s observations 
are so able, that we insert an extract from them :— 

§) ‘*' Whence (he says), does the increase of production arise? In the 

great majority Oi csses, the increase of production may, unless where 
jtis merely the effect of difference of seasons, be reterred to some one 
or other ot the following causes:—extended and improved cultivation; 
a resurt to fresh soils; new sources of supply ; cheaper substitutes for 
more expensive materials; amore skilful application of manual labour; 
and, above all, the application and progressive improvement of ma- 
chinary. Butar increase of production, trom any one or more of 
these causes, must entail a diminution of profit, if not a positive loss, 
to the producers, upon that part of the produce which has been pre- 
v.ously raised. 

‘ Over production, then, exists only with reference to the producer 
Looking to the community at large, it is absurd to ase the term in any 
emse Witch conveys the meaning of evil. When the prices have 
fallen to the point which extends the consumption in proportion to the 
increased supply, profits are restored to their ordinary level : and the 
ultimate results are, extended means of enjoyment to the community, 
increased employment to the working classes, and augmented sources 
of revenue to the State. 

‘While, however, the main cause of the stagnation of trade may 
clearly be traced to an increase of supply of raw produce (food ex- 
cepted), beyond the previous rate of consumption, there are circum- 

tances connected with our foreign trade which have contributed to 
diminish the demand, and thus to add to the depression of manufac- 
tures, arising from the increased supply of the raw material. ‘I'he cir- 
cumstancesto which I allude are,— 

“The war in the Fast of Europe, which excluds us from the accus- 
vustomed channels oi our trade with Turkey and the Black Sea. 

* The violent character of the government of Portugal, and the civil 
war in South America, have tended to endanger, and consequently to 
contract, our commercial enterprises with those parts. 

“ The great fluctuations of the exchange in Brazil. produced by the 

nancial difficuli‘es of the Government, have entailed heavy losses 
ipon the shippers of goods thither, and are calculated, for a time, to 
duninish the seale of further shipments. 

“ The American anti-commepcial tariff had the effect, in the first in- 
stance, of inducing our manufacturers to glut the markets of the United 
States in anticipstion of the measure, and subsequently greatly redu- 
cing our exports thither. 

_“ Althoagh no one of these, singly, would be of much importance in 
1¢ general scale of our trade, yet, collectively, they cannot but be felt 
> a considerable aggravation (to the present commercial stagnation. 

‘‘ But there is no reason to apprehend that the consumption of those 
parts of the world will be materially diminished, or will be otherwise 
han progressive; and, indeed, the eventual demand arising from them 
excepting the United States, if their Government persists in its present 
clftormenting commercial policy), will, in all probability, be the 
sreater for the intermediate reduction of their stocks. 

“In a period like the present, disti.guished by the prevalence of ex- 
*ssive caution or under-trading, there will inevitably be a falling-off in 
‘e revenue while such depression lasts.” 


Kutperial Parliament, 


MR. O'CONNELL. 
(By a former arrival we stated that Mr. O'Connell's claim to take 
p's Seatin Parliament, under the new act, had been once befure the 
il an and adjourned for future discussion. 
resu 
On the question for hearing Mr. O'Connell being put, 
Mr Secretary PEEL observed that the question underthe considera- 
nol the House was of material importance as involving the privile- 
: Meche srluament. It had been adjourned on the motion of an Hon. 
3 er, because the member for Clare had objected to take the oath 
at supremacy, and consequently Parliament had hesitated to admit 
to take his seat. The real question for their immediate considera- 
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We now give the 
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\f whether he should be heard at the table or at the bar of the House. 
“4 saving given the subject his best consideration in the short inter- 
e\ween the argument of the debate and now, he had come to the 


neln 


Sion. Memt er, because 
‘ved a claim ou 
uld 


the cas was a special one, and one which in- 
pon the construction of an Act of Parliament. It 
therefore, be proper to admit the Honourable Member in order 
© might state his case. The question then came, at what place 


¢ ead, a 


‘2 Was, whether the member for Clare should be heard at all, and if 


ision that it was befitting the dignity of this House to hear the 














he should be heard. Me was quite satisfied that it would ao 
ting to hear hic at the table. Tt would not be necessary to enter | 
the whoie of the prece Jents apon the subject further than to state that 
they were limited to the cases of Lord Fanshaw, Sir Neary Monson, 
and Cholmondely, who were members of the conveotion parliament ; 
of Mr. Archdale, who was a quaker; and of Mr. Wilkes, who bad 
been brought up to the bar of the House in custody. On the Ist of 
March, 1699, an Act passed providing that the oaths of supremacy and 
allegiance sould be taken by (he members; about 400 members took 
the oaths on the 22d, and when the three members in question came 
up to the table, the oaths were tendered for their acceptance, but they 
declined to take them, and consequently were ordered to withdraw. 
Mr. O'Connell had also declined when he was at the rable, and conse- 
quentiy be was ordered to withdraw. From the tendency of all these 
precedents, the question mighi be determined by the plain dictates of 
| common sense. Assuming, therefore, thet the oath of supremacy 
| Cughtto be taken before the Honourable Member took his seat, and 
belore he putin his claim to be heard, be, upon failure of compliance, 
could not be allowed to be present at the discussions, and if he had 
any arguiwents to address to the House, these arguments must be de- 
livered at the bar. He concluded with moving, that the Member for 
Clare, Daniel O'Connell, Esq. be heard at the bar by himself, his 
counsel, or agents, to urge his claim to sit and vote in the House of 
Commons, without taking the oath of sapremacy. 

_ The question was then put and carried. Mr O'Connell was called 
in, and appeared at the bar, and the Speaker informed him of the re- 
solution of the Honse. 

Mr, O'CONNELL then addressed the House. He observed that he 

was very ignorant of the forms of the House, and therefore would re- 
quire their kind iadulgence while be stated bis reasons in support of 


ot supremacy. He was ready to take the oath of allegiance, which 
had been provided by a recent statute, and it was his earnest desire to 
have that oath administered to him. If the House was of opinion be 
ought to be permitted to take the new oath, and he was allowed to 
take the qualification, he would sit and vote at his own hezard. His 
right to sit and vote was undoubted; for he had been doly elected and 
had been duly returned by the proper officer; he had been elected by 
a great majority of the legal voters of the county of Clare. ‘The re- 
turn had been questioned, and had been examined into before a com- 
mittee of this House, who had upanimously decided that he had been 
duiy elected. He had theretore as much right to sit and vote | y 
the Constitution of the realm as any Noble or Me Gentlemen who 
composed the House, who were the representatives of the people 
He was legally and constitutionally one of the representatives. The 
question, however, had arisen, whether that right could be controuled 
by the statute law. What was the fact ? Up to the reign of Blizaveth, 
no such oath as isprescribed by the statute in Question was in ex stence 
nor upto the time of Charles tie Second was such an oath taken 
within the realm. [t was not until the disa(trous times of that reign 
that such au oath was presented within the House. The statute of 
Cuarles the Second provided the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, 
with a declaration together, and it went on to provide aremecy again: 
any individuals who neglected or refused to take the oaths The tests 
were of anextensive, he had almost saidan awtul nature. They were 
intended to preserve the King’s personal government from the influence, 
or rather the dangers, which were then apprehended from pp ipists. He 
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tions imposed by the statute in question. It was in vain, therefore, for 
ihe people to elect him for any cotnty if the law provided against his 
taking his seat. But he found upon reference to the statutes, that an 
alteration ad been made in them at the time of the lezislative union 
with Ireland. By the Union statute a discretion had been given with 
respect to oaths, they were prescribed, but no pains or penalties follow- 
ed upon the non-observance cf them. He therefore claimed to take 
his seat, and to vote under that statute, and secondly he claimed to sit 

ed vote under the Relief bill, in which no dec'sration wa:to be 
found, thirdly, he clawed to sit and vote without taking the oath of 
eupremacy ; and, fourthly, he claimed to sit and vote without being 
subjected to other tests than what are provided by the Relief bill. The 
Union Act certainly directed oaths to be taken, but it enacted no pen- 
alties nor pains upon refusal to take them. He would put it to the 
House in their judicial character how they would deal with the public 
at large—and he was one of that public—one of the representatives of 
the people—if they were to be rendered ineligible, merely because they 
conid not conscienciously take certain oaths. Would they desire the 
people to believe thatthe members were careless of the obligation of 
anoath? Did they refuse to admit a member when duly elected by 
the people because he conscienciously abstained from subscribing to 
certain oaths? Were the people to go unrepresented? It wasa bad 
principle—it was a bad precedentin law. He wished rather that the 
assembly should stand firmly es Christians and gentlemen. The next 
point which he hadto urge 11 support of his claim was the Relief bill 
—a bill which removed the obligations of the Union Act, and which 
completely abrogated the other statutes which were made for a parti- 
cular period. He must contend that the period had arrived when the 
directions which they entorced wsre at anend He would take up 
the present statutes, and show the factto be so, for they expressly sta- 
ted that sueli and such tests were to be taken “ until the house other- 
Wise provided.” Now, the Act was not made for Catholics alone, nor 
for dissenters, nor for protestants, but for the whole body of the King’s 
subjects; the documents therfore tendered to him were different from 
those tendered previous to the 13th of April; on one side there were 
oaths for Protestants, on the other oaths for Catholics; he claimed the 
benefit of that; but supposing the House were not satisfied with the 
the reasons he had alleged, then he would cal upon them to decide on 
his case according to the proper interpretation of the provision of the 
Relief bill; that bill opened the doors of Parliament wide, both to 
the Catholics and Protestants, and would they destroy the social bond 
which it was calculated to cement? In the second section of the 
statute in question, provision was made for the Roman Catholic Peers 
to sit and vote; now Lord Kinmare, and Lord French were created 
peers subsequent to the statutes of Charles, and the Act admits them 
to the right of sitting and voting in Parliament If, as peers created 
subsequent to that time, they were entitled, he had the rigit of con- 
tending that the people were equally potential, and if they returned a 
Member to this House, he was entitled to take his seat and vote upon 
the same principle. But it had been said that Members were only en- 
(itled to their seats who were returned after the passing of the Act. 
That might be so: but if he was not affirmatively included in the Act, 
he was not negatively so. He would put it to the House asa lawyer, 
to determine whether that really was the construction they would pat 
upon the Act. Now, he would suppose they were deciding upon the 
construction of a will, in which certain children were not named, bat 
in which it was intended that all the children should equally partici- 
pate, would they not decide in favour of the intentions of the testa- 
tor? If they did so decide, let them see whether the framers of the 
Act in question did not intend that all the children of the same reli- 
gious persuasion should share and share alike. If the second section 
of the Act did not aid his claim, neither did it injure it. But what dia 
| the tenth section provide’? It provided that “Roman Catholics might 
hold all civil or military offices, places of trust and profit, and exercise 
lany other franchise or civil right, on taking the oath herein specified 
| instead of the oaths formerly prescribed, &c.” Here then were no 
technicaliiies apparent, and he would stand on that alone. Mr. O’Con- 
| nell went on to argue, that from the general wording of the Act, he 
| was entitled to take his seat, because it expressly provided, after no- 
ticing several exceptions, that Roman Catholics chould be entitled to 
|hold every civil right, &c. Now he contended that his return for 
| Clare was a civil right. which he was entitled to by the provisions of 
the bill. Judge Blackstone had defined one of the civil rights of the 
jtubject to be, sitting and voting in Parliament. [le referred to Dr 
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the claim which he had made to sit and vote without taking the oath | 


was ove of those persons called papists, and he shrunk from the obliga- | 
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olosea, upon Ue defiaiten of the word right, and conten’ ¢, trom 
his authority, tha’ it meant in effect, political privilege. He bad eon 
formed to the 23d section of the Act; be had taken the oath, prc 
duced the certificate of the test, and he asked, respecttully, what more 
was regnired ? Why make anact of outlawry against a single indiwi 
dual? ny except him ? The Act previously said “such restraints 
and disabilities,” (provided against the former Act), “shall be from 
henceforth discontinued.” Why, then, were they not discontinued ? 
Why alone, pointed at him? Wasthe Act of Charles the Second in 
force’ If it was not, as indeed it was not, what was to become o: 
him—they could not turn him out—nor would they let him in. [A 
laugh.) The Act of Union did not continue the penalties. The De- 
claration Act was the most importent of the statutes, beennse that 
prohibited Papists trom sitting in Parliament—but that Act had been 
avolished, Did they mean then, the penalty was to remain? He did 
not want them to leave their privileges to be decided by any other tri 
banal, butif they hada doubt on the subject, they should give him the 
benefit of it, and letit be decided by acourt of law. It would be 
competent for any poe to sue him for the fine to which those were 
subject who should not comply with the provisions of the Act, and it 
| it should be decided agaiust him, bis seat should be then of course va 
}eated. Were it not that those who sent him to that House were con 
cerned in the result, he would return home withort attemptingto fake 
his seat, bat seeing that his electors were anxious that he should make 
lthe attempt, he felt bound to adopt this course. The Act was intend 
edas ahealing measure. He would ask the House, if they should 
now refuse to allow him to take his seat, whether they would be neting 
jin accerdance with the prine iple of the bill?) He stood on the «tatute 
and rested his nght on it Phe Hon. Gent. retired, amidst che 
from both sides of the House—After a pause of afew minute 
The SOLICTTOR- GENERAL contended that the Learned Gent 
could not take his seat without subscribing tothe oath of « ipremacy 
there were @ great many points on which all parties agrerd but there 
| Was no doubt that, fromthe Sth of Elizabeth to the 2d of William and 
Mary, it was necessary to take the oath of supremacy, in order to sit 
and vote in that House ; but it was contended that that oath wast 
| peaied by the 2d of William and Mary Ie (the Solicitor Genera! 
| maintained that it was notre “pe aled hy i! { statute: and ¢ 
the period of the Union it was in fore It should be alle 
Parliament, commonly called the Convention Parliament. as much 
resembled a regular Parliament as possible ; but they took no oath 
because there was no King then on the throne to whom they should 
swear allegingee In « msequence of no oath having been taken, th 
pessed an Act, in the first year of William and Mary, imposing the ne 
cessily of taking a certain oath previous to sitting or ‘voting in the 
House. Nowas the statute of Elizabeth required the oath of supe 
macy to be taken betore Lord Steward, betore a member should 
enter the Llouse, it was evidently left untouched by the Ist of William 
| and Mary, whieh applied From thet 
period down to the present time, the oath of supremacy bad been taken 
by all members, before the Lord Stew ard, without having been objec 
ted to, and it was nol likely, if it could be dispensed with, but that it 
| would have be: ihen advantage of belore this. The Learned Mem 
ber then called the attention of the House to the Act of Union with 
Ireland (on which the Hon 
| contended tha! by the eighth 
perative for representative 
} 
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| the Union the iiouse had, in 1405 and IKI2, corroborated the oath im 
| posed by the aci of the Union. Here were two solemn recognition 
| of the necessity of taking such oaths. He would next call 
| tion of the House tothe Roman Catholic Relief bill, and ask was 
not the intentioa of the legislature, in passing that Act, that it shoold n 
apply to mem?ers elected previous to the passing thereot? He louked 
on it as extremtely just. that no persen previously elected showmd reat 
the benefit of @, because the Dicfranchisement bill whitch aceompante dl 
that Act, disqualified 40s. freeholders from voting at elections, Now, 
if the Honourable Member for Clare should take his seat, it would give 
these freeholders the Lenefit of their votes atterthey had been di 
franchised. With respect to the tenth section, he asked the House ii 
the word ‘civil rights,’ could include a sent in that House, since thar 
particular circumstance had been teeny | provided for? ‘To 
elicit the meaning of an Act of Parliament the whole of it should 
be taken together, and he pat it to the sense of the House, if, 
taking the whole Act together, the Member for Clare was not excinded 
The Hon. Gent. was out of court by his owa showing, for looking at 
the 10th section, it says :—* It shall be lawful to exercise any civil 
right, &c. by taking the oath hereinafter mentioned.’ Now, the Hon 
Gent. did dot take that oath, but the previous oath. It was absurd to 
imagine thatthe word civil rights, comprehended a seat in that House; 
if it did it would be competent for any person to go before a magis- 
trate and take that vath, and then claim a seatin this House. Looking 
at the whole Act, he was of opinion, that it was not lawful for Mr. 
(Y' Connell to take his seat withont taking the oath of supremacy, he 
would therefore move, “That it is the opinion of this house, that Mr 
O'Connell, having been returned a member of Parliament befor: 
the passing of the late Act, was not entitled to sit or vote in this 
House without taking the oath of supremacy.” 

The question having been put to the chair— 

Mr. G. LAMB would vote for Mr. O'Connell's taking bis seat. 
{Hear.] Ashe looked on the motion of the Solicitor(ieneral to be 
adverse to the principle of the Roman Catholic Relief bill 

Mr. FERGUSSON thought that no injustice would be done to Mr. 
O'Connell by excluding him, he would therefore vote for the motion 
of the Solicitor-General 

Mr. M. FITZGERALD entreated the house to put out of their con. 
sideration the history of Mr. O'Connell's conduct previous to the pas- 
| sing of this Act, and be guided solely by the justice of the ense. Ac- 
| cording to the construction of the dolichor-téoueral, Mr. O'Conneli's 

case was not provided forby the old or new law; and he hoped the 
| Honse would view the case in the spirit of common sense, aad not be 
led by the technicality of lawyers 

Mr. BATTLEY supported the Solicitor-General's motion. 

Bir. J. SCARLETT confessed, that having given the subject his best 
consideration, be felt rather doubtful of Mr. O'Connell's to take 
his seat, without taking the oath of supremacy. Ue should say in the 
outset, that he concurr din the view which he leerned friend the So- 
licitor-General took of it. He was satisiied that by the statutes of 
Elizabeth and Charies, the Hon. Gent. might take his seat, and thot 
unless parliamentary usage interfered, there was nothing to prevent 
him doing so. ‘The fact was, that the whole question was one of par- 
lismentary privilege. Here the Hon. Member went into a long legal 
argument, in which he feit considerable doubts, end wished more time 
to consider on the whole subject, particularly i it was intended to 
move for a new writ 

Mr. BROUGHAM called apon those members who entertained 
doubts, to give the member for Clare the benefit of those doubts; in 
fact, the existence of doubt decided the question in favour of thet Hon 
Member ; in his opinion, the Act of Union did not compel that lion 
Member to take the oath of supremacy. on the contrary, that oath wes 
completely repealed by the late act of Parliamentgfor the relief of ine 
Roman Catholics. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL said he had enrefully gone through the whole 

of the argaments adduced by Mr. O'Connell, and he really could not 
| see how that gentleman could contend that he was entitled to his seat 
ander @ new law, when he was returned before that law came into 
oneration, or was even thought of. He denied in toto the whole of 
the arguments on this bead, and thought that under the section of the 
old Act, they were bound to administer the oath of abjuration. The 
main power on which it appeared Mr 0 Connell relied, was the power 
| of the Parliament uader the Act of Uniog to administer the oath anf 
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to inflict certain pevalties, in default of those oaths being taken. 
he would reter the House to the injunctions of the legislature, exempii- | 
Ged in this Act, and upon that he would assert that the plain meaniog | 
of the 10th section of the Act made the exclusion of Mr. O'Connell | 
imperative. Ifthe Parliament did n>! mean to legislate prospectively, | 
why, be would ask, did it word the New Catholic Keliet bill in the! 
manner in which it haddone? Upon this head he would call attention | 
to the 19th and 20th sections of the Act, whick expressly provided that | 
its operation should take effect on those appointed to places alter the) 
commencement of the act. With th's impression he should conclude | 
by declaring that the vote which he lad to give that night would Le in 

favour of the resolution. 

The cries of “ Question” becoming frequent, strangers were order- 
ed to withdraw, and the House divided, on the resolution, when there 
appeared for the motion—Ayes 190; noes 116; Majority 74. 

On our re-admission intu the gallery, the speaker was putting the 
question from the chair, on a motion which bad been moved in the in- 
terim—** That Mr. O'Connell be called in, and that the Speaker be di- 
rected to communicate te him the decision of the House, and to ask 
whether he would refuse to take the oath of supremacy, if tendered tu | 
him.” 

Mr. Secretary PEEL suggested the propriety of Mr. O'Connell's at- 
‘endance atthe bar the following day, for the purpose of receiving 
ihe decision of the House.—The motion was put and carried.—Adj. 

Tuesday, May 19.—The SOLICITOR-GENERAL moved the order 
of the day for resuming the debate respecting the retura of Mr. O'- 
Connell, who was ordered to attend (ae House this day, 

The SPEAKER said it isthe pleasure of the House that Mr. O’Con- 
nell be called in, which being assented to by the House, Mr.O’ Connell 
was called. 

Mr. O'Coanell having approached ive bar, 

The }PEAKER informed him that the house bad come to two reso- 
tions the preceding evening—the first was, that it is the opinion of the 
Mouse that Mr. O'Connell had been returned to Parliament as member | 
for the couaty of Clare before the commencement of the Act for the 
celief of the Roman Catholics, and taat he was not entitled to take his 
seat uoless he would take the oath of supremacy ; secondly, that the 
Ilouse had resolved that Mr. O'Connell should attend at the bar this 
doy. “Lam now, said ihe Right Hon. Geat., “to ask you—Will you 
take the oath of supremacy ?” 

Mr. O' CONNELL.—" i wish to see the oath.” 

The clerk then handed Mr. G’Conne!l the oath. 

Mr. O CONNELL having perused it, said, “ Here is one passage ! 
know to be untrue, and another assertion equally so, L, therefore, re- 
iuse to take that oath.” 

The SPEAKER.—You mey withdraw; and Mr. O'Connell with- 
drew accordingly. 

The SOLICIPTOR-GENERAL then said, as the party had been 
called to the bar as a preliminary step to ulterior proceedings, and the 
question had been put in respec! to the oath, and he bad refused to take 
it, he should pursue the usual course on such occasions, which was, that 
anew writ be issued for a member in the room of the person so de-| 
eliving. He, therefore, moved that the Speaker do issue bis warrant | 

» the town clerk of the crown in Lreland, to issue a writ tor the elec- | 
tion of a member to serve in Parliament tor the county of Clare, in 
the room of Daniel O'Connell, Esq. who had been returned to Parlia- 
ment before the commencement ot the act tor the relief of Roman 
Catholics, and who had re(used to take the oath @t sujremacy. 

Mr. C. WYNN wished to ask his Hon. and Learned Friend whether 
the motion which be had just made could, consistently with law, pro- 
eeed., He found by the Act of the present session, that po writ could 
issue until forty days after the termination of the pre-ent session. 

Mr. Secretary PEEL was aware of the fact and so was his Hon 
and Learned Friend, and expected a doubt would be suggested ; but 
though the writ could not issue uatil the time specified by his Right 
Hon. Friend, yet the law did wot intervene to prevemt the Speaker 
from issuing bis warrant. A vacaney Sed arisen in te comnty of Clare 
da consequence ot the Hon. Member refusing to take the oath. The 
vlerk of the crown would receive the Speaker's warrant, but of 
course he would not act upon it until he could legally do so. He 
might either postpone the election, or act upon his warrant ; but at all 
events the diffleulty, whichhis Right Hon. Friend had stated, was cured 
by the right to the warrant declaring the vacancy. He boped the house 
would do bim the justice to declare, that he bad all along treated the 
question asa judicialone—he did not forget that they were sitting as 
judges; but, at the same time, if doubts were entertained upon the 
subject in any part of the House, and wished the cousideration ot the 
question to be postponed for two days, he bad no objection—with this 
uoderstanding that—it should take precedence of all other business. 

On the motion of the SOLICITOR-GENERAL, the house resumed 
the adjourned debate upon the case of Mr. O'Conuell, The Hon. 
and learned Gent. then moved to withdraw bis original motion, which 
svas for the issuing a new writ, in order to amend it by adding the 
words “ Subject to the provisions of the Act passed this session.””. The 
amended motion was then agreed to. 

Mr. 5. RICE then addressed the house upon the proposed motion 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the Acts which relate to oaths to 
be taken by Members professing the Roman Catholic religion. He 
disclaimed all intention of being actuated by party motives in bring- 
ing forward bis motion. He would not question the dicision of the 
House upon the motion respecting the refusal of Mr. O'Connell to 
take the oaths tendered to him. ‘The present peposition emanated 
not from any communication with Mr. O'Connell, but arose solely 
from a desire to secure the tranquility of lreland. The Hon. Member 
alluded to the proceedings on ‘Tuesday respecting the attenasuce ot 
Mr. O'Connell, and compiained of the breathless haste with wiicn the 
Solicitor-General moved for a new writ for a Member for the county 
ol Clare. This evening he bad found it expedient to withdraw ihet mo- 
sion and to submit an amended one. He supposed that the Hon. and 
learned Gent. would not contend that if the act of ejecting Mr. O'Con- 
nell was to be justified, it must be upon the principle of its being the 
act of the House, and referable to the principles of law. The ground 
of defence upon which the Hon. and learned Gent. rested his motion 
was upon the ease of Mr. Archdale, the quaker, for two other cases, 
those of Lord Fanshaw and Sir Henry Munson, were not at ail in 
point. He could have wished that the case had rested upon the de- 
cision of the House, in respect of Mr. O'Connell's refusal to subscribe 
the oaths; then Mr. O'Connell might have exercised bis judgment, 
and have vacated his seat by accepting the Chiltern Hundreds. He 
saw no reason for haste in moving tor the writ, because the electors of 
Clare had not complained of being unrepresented, and therefore as 
they did not complain, the House was vot called — to interfere 
*Pbe issue of the writ without complaint had broaght the House of 
€ommons in contact with a single individual—making Mr. O'Connell 
a martyr, and runaoing the risk of disuniting Ireland again. Mr. O Con- 
nell asked at the bar—Did they mean to make him an outlaw? Was 
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ay the objects of the feelings of the Catholics. But whet 
would be the consequence of the Relief bill? It was calculated to 
give relief, and yet the House, by the motion of the Hon. and learned 
Gent; if it was acceded to, would re-create the agitation. Why? Be- 
cause the bill would injure the whole of the Catholic population, who 
would trke up the case of Mr. O'Connell ; and the consequence might 
be dreadful, by the measures whieh would follow an election for Ciare. 
[Ro “ge. The object of his bill was to enact that the oaths in the Re- 
ief bill should be taken at the table in all cases. The Hon. Gent. call- 
ed upon those members inclined to oppose his proposition, to show 
him any danger in admitting Mr. O’Couneil to a seat in this house— 
the dauger, as he had stated, would arise from agitating the question of 
the expulsion of Mr. O'Connell, and which would produce in Ireland 
all those mischief$ which the bills just passed were so well calculated 
toremove. He concluded by moving * for leave to bring in a bili to 
amend the 10 Geo. IV. cap. 7, so far as relates to the oaths to be taken 
by Members of the House of Commons.’ 

Lord MORPETH seconded the motion. The noble Lord thought 
the question before the Ilouse must be considered not ina judical 
poitofview. On the contrary, the House ought to decide upon the 
The only ground of objection 
to the admissson of Mr. O'Connell to take his seat was the single clause 
in the Relief bill, which he was of opinion ought to be removed by the 
proposition of his Hon. friend. 

Gen. GASCOYNE would vote for the amendment. 

Mr. R. COLBURN was satisfied that 00 member would vote for 
the expulsion of Mr. O'Connell from that House without reluctance ; 
and, however unpleasant such a proceeding might be, he considered 
the motion of the Hon. Gentleman from Limerick still more objec- 
tionable, for it was calling on the House to amend a bill which they 
had considered with the greatest attention before it passed. When 
the bill had been in progress through the House, 








tion to the clause which aifected his case; aud he did not see with 
what propriety Mr O'Connell cou!d object to that clause now. He 
oan not do an act which would appear harsh, but he could not do 
an act which would be a breach of taith. 
intermediate course—that is, that the issuing of the -vrit suould be sus- 
pended, as no inconyenience could arise from it Whocould say but 
that Mr. O'Connell might take the oath of supremacy. (Cries of “ No, 
no.”"]} Gentlemen as honourable as be had heretofore taken it. Might 
not it be left to Mr. O'Connell to accept the Chiltern Hundreds if he 
ehould thiak proper. He did not see what occasion there was for 
pressing for a new writnow. However, if his Hon. Friend, the mem- 
ber for Limerick, pressed his amendment, he should reluctaatly feel 
bound to vote against it. 

Mr. HUSKISSON felt reluctantly bound to oppose the motion of 
the Hon. member for Limerick. When the House was called ona 
few nights ago to divide, whether the Hon. member for Ciare could 
take his seat without taking the oath of supremacy, they were re- 
minded that they were acting judicially. He felt himself as a Juryman 
on the occasion, and as such he thought, that where there was so much 
doubt, he should vive the benefit of itio him whose right was unde: 
cousideration. But be felt no doubt on the subject, until be heard the 
speech of the member for Peterborough; and having exercised his 
judgment in the case, he voted in favour of Mr. O'Connell. 
the Lfouse had come toa resolution that Mr. O'Connell could not take 
his seat, he thousht that the mode proposed by the Solicitor-Generai 
was the only alternative left to them. 

Mr. FERGUSON thought it impossible for any person not to see 
that Mr. O'Connell's case was included in the Relief bill. The con- 
sideration of the case should have been submitted to the House at the 
period when the bill was before them. He thought if the issuing of the 
writ should be suspended, it would keep agitation alive until finally 
decided. He would not agree in the amendment of the Hon. member 
for Limerick, forit would not contribute to terminate the excitement — 
it would be a fund for endiess discussion, and a variety of amendments 


measure. 

Mr. LITTLETON observed, that i: the discussion which took 
place on the subject on Monday last, the understanding of the House 
was very much strained, in order to favour Mr. O'Connell if possible ; 
and, after the conclusion it came to, the maiter should be allowed to 
rest. Mr. O'Conneii had no right to complain of any act of injustice 
done to him—it was impossible for him to take his seat under the pro- 
visions of a late Act, unless it had an expost facto operation, and his 
Majesty's Government were by no means to blame for not giving it 
such an effect. 

Lord NUGENT opposed the motion of the Solicitor-General. 

Sir J. MACKINTOSH was perfectly ready to vote for the amend- 
ment of his Hon. Friend, if he should press it. Though he did not 
object tothe excluding clause on the passing of the bill, still he came 
down on Monday with an intention to give Mr. O'Connell the benefit 
of any defect which might appear in that bill; but, on hearing the ar- 
guinents on both sides, he felt no doubt that there was nothing in the 
bill by which Mr. O'Connell could claim a right to take his seat ; and 
he went away without voting at all on the subject. Buthe saw noth- 
ing inconsistent in voting for the amendment; at the same time, he 
could not look on the bill without feeling regret that it was tainted with 
a clause which should have the effect of excluding an individual from 
a seatin that House. 

Mr. W. HORTON never gave a vote with more reluctance than that 
which he gave on Monday night; but it was a judicial case; and ba- 
ving listened with much attention to the arguments on both sides, he 
felt satisfied that Mr. O'Connell could not legally take his seat; and 
he felt confident that those who went off without voting at all, were of 
the same opinion. He entreated the Hon. Member for Limerick to 
withdraw his motion, aud relieve the House from the difficulty of 
coming toa decision upon it. 

Mr. S. RICE would yield to the suggestion of his Right Hon. 
Friend, and consent to withdraw his motion. [Hear] 


drawing his motion than in having it negatived. But, in reply to an 
accusation of harshness brought against the House by an Hon. Mem- 
ber in alludingto a motion of the Solicitor-General, he (Mr. Peel) 
begged to say that such a proceeding was perfectly conformable to 
custom. The case of Me. Archdale was precisely in point, who, be- 
ing a quaker, refused to take the oath of supremacy, and the conse- 
quence was that a new writ was issued immediately. ‘The case of 
Lord Fanshaw was of a similar nature. There was still a more mo- 
dern precedent, thatof Mr. Southey, who having been returned atew 
years ago for a borough, wrote a letter to the Speaker, informing him 
that he could not take the qualification oath, not having sufficient pro- 
perty, end the Speaker immediately issued a new writ. These were 
precedents against which no objections could be made as there might 





the county of Clare alone iaterested in the case of Mr. O'Connell ? 


Were not the sympathies of the whole Catholic population bound up| in this case. 
It had been stated from all quarters that the agita-| himself. 

Was it not desirable then—would not every | some time in town, yet no steps were taken to compel his attendance. 
good man approve of those measures which would tend to seeure the | 


with his interests ? 
tation had subsided. 


peace of Irelaad? The House had passed three bills during the pres- 
@at session, to which the greatest importance was attached. How 


against Sir Henry Monson's and Lord Fanshaw’s cases as they occur- 
redin revolutionary times. ‘The House did not proceed voluntarily 
This question was forced on them Ly Mr. O'Connell! 
Though it was well knownthat Mr. O'Connell had been for 


He (Mr. Peel), would take this opportunity of ‘giving the mest pe- 
remptory and decisive contradiction to a report which prevailed out- 


| side of the House—that undue means were resorted to, in order to 


would tbe proposition of the Hon. and learned Gent. aci with respect | gain a majority against Mr. O'Connell on Monday bight—even the 
to those measares? Would it not have the effect of raising all those | usual forms of giving notice that such a question was coming on, were 


adverse feelings whieh the measure in question were calculated to/| not resorted to. 


quiet? The Catholies were bound to exert themse!ves in favour of 
Mr. O'Connell, and, therfore, there was the chance of re-constructing 
that which had created so much danger. The town of Ennis would be 
agitated from one end to the other. Would not the disfranchising of 
the forty shilling freeholders be the first topic upon the hustings? By 
gheac means the Association bill and the Distremchisemeat bill would 





He had heard with regret the speech of the Hon. 


| Member for Limerick, who seemed to apprehend an excitement 


throughout Lreland, merely for enforcing the forms of Pariiament. He 
Was sorry to perceive that his Hon Friend should undervalue the ef.- 
fect of the bill lately passed in that House. He (Mr. Pee!), entertain- 
eda more favourable opinion of the beneficial effects fof that measure 


| than to imaging that the enforcement of the privfleges of that Mouse 






Mr. (Connell had | 
sent a messenger to the effect that he would wave making any objec. | 


He would recommend an | 


. ' 
But since | 


on the part of those who did all in their power to deteat that salutary | 


Mr. PEEL felt much more satisfaction in the Hon. Member with- | 





should excite agitation throughout Ireland. He believed that , 
only tranquillity was restored throughout the country, but that the be. ap!" 
neficial effects of that measure were perceived even in society, Hf. | T! 
could state, as a fact, that in time of pressure, it was very satistact 

to be able to draw three regiments out of that country; what the ef. 
fects of anew election might be, never entered his thoughts in con. {Ss 








| sidering the case ot Mr. O'Connell; but when he saw the general sa. Wahew 
| istaction which the Relief bill gave in Ireland, he did not believe that “Bp iustic 
| the rejection of Mr. O'Connell woald produce any excitement in that [pcient 
country. In conelusion, he observed, that he would vote for the B-rhic 
motion of the Solicitor-Genera], as more conformable to the Customs | and 
ot the House. ceed 
| Mr. BROUGHAM said, that the sounder opinion respecting the Act | ecte 
,of the Union aamitied that Mr. O'Connell would not be subject to [of th 
| any penalty by taking his seat and voting, and, consequent!y, as vaca. | | for t! 
| ting the seat formed a part of the penalty, Mr. O'Conneli could not conn 
| be considered as having vecated it by retusing to take the oath of sy. 7 objet 
;premacy. No man qualified himself to be a member of that House tion, 
| by taking oaths—no man disqualified himself from being a member by |} tled, 
| refusing to take any oath; but he might qualify himself to sit in that |) disec 
| House by taking certain oaths. In the case of Sir Joseph Jeykill, it libra 


| appeared that it was competent fora member to act in select com. |38nd 


| meres without taking the oaths in the House. The inference from | }refus 
this was, that it was not necessary for the House to issue a new writ; of th 
; it was solely a matter of discretion; hut if it was to issue it at all, the [peiale 
| sooner the better; and the sooner the election for Clare should take /}not t 
place, the sooner Mr. O'Connell would be enabledto take his seat in 7 )sessi 
that House without taking the objectionable oaths. dite 


| ‘The SOLICTTOR-GENERAL replied, and the motion, that a new f th 














writ should be issued, was put and carried without a division. were 
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The Silas Richards bas arrived irom Liverpool with London papers ly — 

to the 23d of May. is 1 
These papers relate some further skirmishing of the Russian and | )Ass 
Turkish armies, but as these conflicts are indecisive and have no par- 7 => 
ticular bearing on the future prospects of the campaign, they are Nic 


searcely worth detailing. The next arrival will in all probability Meo th 
| faratsh intelligence of a more decided character, as the acconnts trom 
the frontiers of Wallachia, as: late asthe 24th of April, state, that tho 
Russian Head-Quarters had broken up at Jassey and arrived rather (9 y,..* 
suddenly at Gallatz, which was ascribed to the Grand Vizier hav. 0 
ing made movements indicative of a determination to attack Varna, | 
Letters from the seat of war ofa prior date, April 18, announced 
that the pontons (pontoons) for effecting a passage of the Danabe J 
( Silisuria, which had been preparing during the winter on the river 

ris, had floated down that 
}down the Davube, 
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been stream to the Danube, and 
in defiance of the Turkish flotilla, to the Bota 


made secure. 
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and there We may expect, then, to hear shortly 
of a considerable force of Russians being thrown ecross the Da- 
‘ube to reinforce the army which has wintered in Bulgaria.— 
Che object of the Grand Vizier probably is to strike a Liow be- 
tore the arrival of the Russian rei This will be best un- 
derstood by referring to the respective positions of the two main 
armies. ‘The Russian army in Bulgaria has its left resting op Varna, 

jand itsright on the Danube near Silistria, whieh latter place it will 
Lcomtinue to holdin a state of blockade until the reinforcements and 

the battering train arrives from Rassia. This line is supported by 1 
strong intrenched camp at Bazardjik, which, together with Varna, is 

now menaced by the Grand Vizieras above stated. The Turkish 

main army is intrenched at Choumla and in the hitherto impregnable 
passes of the Balkan, its extreme right resting on some eminences a) 

few twilesin the rear of Varna, on the road to Constantinople, while 

it keeps up a communication on its left with the Danube high up that 

river. The Russian left, then, and the Turkish right, converge to 
wards Varna; while the Russian right and the Turkish left, diverge 
towards the Danube. The two lines and the Danube thus forming, | 

or nearly so, a triangle. A reference to any good map will illustrat 

this. Detached armies are operating at Widdenand in little Wailachia | whi 
and other places, particularly at Sizeboli, a place on the shores of the) ‘om 


torcemanis. 


Black Sea near the gulf of Burgas, 100 miles in advance of Varna) we 
towards the capital. ‘This important place was seized by the Russiens |” .¢ ¢ 


| quite early in the spring, and from it they will cause the Turks much) kno 
| annoyanee. » whi 
We are then anxious to see the plan of the campaign develope ee 
itself, no operation having yet taken, place by which we can form), \, 
any estimate of it. Will the Russians, after pouring their reinforce | onl; 
ments into Bulgaria, concentrate at the foot of the Balkan and once |) ‘ir 
more try their fortune at Choumla? Will they leave a besieging a 
army before Silistria, a corps of observation before Choumla, anc) jo, 
| push on their main body towards Adrianople from Varne, and endea | me: 


| vour to turn the right flank of the Turkish main army and with it the @ a 





| whole line of the Balkan? Or will they, having established themselves ‘Ge 
| at Sizeboli, send more troops thither by water, and tlireaten the cap! 4 @ 
|talatonce. Either plan is beset with difficulties, and it is nothing bu) | 

la choice of evils whieh the Russians have before them. Nothing 4 on 
| short of an efiective army of 290,000 men can hope for success t\/ as 
jeither of these plans. 40,000 must be left in front of Silistria and 

| other places on the Danube ; 60,000 willbe required to watch Choum “ee 


| ia and occupy Varna, leaving 100,000 asthe disposable and operstin: 
|force. These different plans in the absence of positive information 7 
jare worth epeculating upon. We have no belief now, that matter’ 
|can be made up without once more appealing to the sword. Cows 
| Diebitsch, who succeeded Wittgenstein as Commander-in-Chief, be 1) 
resigned in consequence of some jealousies on the part of other) *¢ 





- an Ts 
officers. It is however said that his councils and adyice will anmac 
the operations of his successor. B tha 

We have transferred to our columns of to-day, a succinct report | Ne: 


the proceedings in the House of Commons in relation to Mr. O'Co# 
nell’s claim for his seat in Parliament, as member for the county ¢ 
Clare. The report is somewhat voluminous, but we jnevertheles wh 
give it, because much public interest is felt on the subject, aud becau™ 
it exhibits the determined impartiality and dignified adherence to fore 
and precedent always observed by the British Parliament. an 





THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND.—On the 20th of May the Lor f 
Advocate of Scotland called the attention of the House of Commot 
j to amatter of very considerable Importance, namely, the detenfias ¢ 
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Universal Church of Scotland” by the Sion Hill 


vova tt the 
aa The report of the Lord Advocate’s speech will ex- 


ollege, London. 
Jain the matter. 


The Lord ADVOCATE rose to present petition from the General 
Assembly of the Church ot Scotland praying that some means might 
he devised by the wisdom of the Legislature for relieving the members 
Sion Coliege (London) from the restraint under whieh they feel 
hemselves, and enabling them to do that which they must, es au act of 
iystice wish to do—-to restore to the Church of Scotland acertain an- 

ient Record, intitled, * The hook of the Universal Kirk of Scotland, 
«rhich, in whatever way acquired, by the College, the Church of Scot- 
and still consider to be their own property. ‘The learned Lord pro- 
ceeded in support of the petition, the substance of which may be col- 
jected from the following statement :—* A few years ago a Committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland was appointed 
for the purpose of collecting and recovering the various manuscripts 
nell could not connected with their ecclesiastical establishment ; and, among other 
he oath of sy. | Jobjects to which this Committee were required to direct their atten- 
of that Louse tion, they were especially instructed to print the ancient Record, enti- 
ramember by Filed, “The Book of the Universal Church of Scotland. It bas bese 
to sit in that | discovered that this book, extending to three volumes, is oman S the 
eph Jeykill, it, jibrary of Sion College, London. But, after much correspon apon 
a select com. |and repeated applications, not only do the Governors of the College 
nference from | refuse to restore the volumes upon any terms, but even permit a copy 
1e a new writ: |) of the work to be taken, or to allow a collation with the partial Abbre 
ye it at all the viates of it preserved in Scotland: the College stating that they could 
¢ should take |snot be justified in so doing, under the deed of trust by which the pos- 
ke his seat in (}session of these volumes was acquired by the College. There is no 
difficulty in proving that the volumes in question were laid on the table 
{ the General Assembly which met at Glasgow in 1638, and that they 
sere pronounced by that Assembly to Le true and authentic registers of 
the Kirk of Scotland. Tne reasons proving their authenticity are in- 
certed in the manuscript journals of the Assembly, and also in a very 


ecting the Act 
t be subject to 
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on, that a new 
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ns |). t\factory form, in the printed Acts of the General Assembly of the 
f * Church of Scotland of that year. The descriptions are sO minute as 
° to establish the identity of all the volumes which are still extant. The 


\attestation of the clerk is superscribed at the beginning, and subjoined 








162d. to the end of the Ist volume, in these words :—‘ This is the great 
=== FIvolume approvin be the General Assemblee at Glascow in Novem- 
London papers ver, $638. A Jhonston, Cls. Eccl.” The antograph of this elerk 


“4s to be seen on various documents in possession of the General 
Assembly, and particularly on the copy of the printed Acts of the 
TF Assembly of 1638, in the custody of the present clerk. The other 
volumes have the well-known signature of a clerk, named ‘“ Thomas 
Nicolson.” Itis understood that, in 1649, the books were transferred 
othe charge of Mr. Andrew Ker, clerk of the Assembly; and that, 
in 1652, most, if not the whole, of the originals were for some time 
intrusted to Balearras. During the troubles of the succeeding pstiod 
they were concealed inthe house of a private individual till the pear 
1677, when they were put in the hands of bishop Paterson (ef Edin- 
burgh,) who retained them till after the revolution. The account ot 
theirdiscovery and subsequent fate may be seen in Keith's history of the 
> Church and State of Scotland ; but it appears, from a paper preserved 
in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh, and published in the appendix 
to Dr. M’Crie’s Lives of William Veitch and George Brysson, that 
Keith's narrative is not correct in every particular. After the revelu 
tion some of the volumes and papers were delivered up to a gon of the 
tormer Clerk, Mr. Secretary Johnston, who lent some of them to his 
cousin bishop Burnet, and others to Mr. George Ridpath, who about 
o hear shortly |) thistime undertook to write a history of Scottish affairs. These vo- 
across the Da-) Imes fellinto the bands of a person whose grandfather had been the 
in Bulgaria —J intimate friend of Johnston, aud had, like bim, suffered in the same 
ino teat * cause by the hands of the public executioner. This person was the 
aie & LiOW be) Honourable aud Reverend Archibald Campbell, grandson of the 
will be best un- Marquis of Argyle, and son of Lord Neil Campbell. Mr. Camp- 
f the two main § bell was several years known as an ene clergyman, and 
sting op Varna, shvsequently as one of the non-juring bishops of Scotland. Du- 
.. fering the laiter part of his life he resided chiefly in England, but 
er place it will 
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itis not believed taat he was not in communion with the church 

of England, and that he maintained no intercourse with the 

supported by 3) Jeopalian body in Scotland, to which he had been originally cMerp- 

with Varna, is year 1733, a correspondence was opened between bim 

The Turkish 24 Mr. William Grant, Procurator and Clerk of the Church of Seot- 

phe Furkisl 1) land, (afterwards Judge, with the title of Lord Prestongrange,) on the 

rto impregnable [) subject of the records in Mr. Campbell's possession. Mr. Campbell 

ne eminences a| Offered to surrender these records on certain terms, which did not ap- 

intinople, while pear to Mr. Grant to be reasonable or equitable. He deinanded a large 

ear tha 2 of money for the restitution of the volumes, in which he never 

e high up 1 | had acquired any right of property, and even this sum he would not 

it, converge tO) accept till the books had been published, as was proposed, under bis 

sh left, diverge! superintendence, on the anderstanding that no member of the Charch 

e thus forming, ©f Scotland was to be suffered to revise the sheets as they passed 
id h 

“itl iMustrate rt the press It could scarcely be expected that these and other 

1p Wek Miustra’ |) bumiliatmg conditions would be acceeded to without hesitation, and 

little Wailechit | while the negociation was still in progress, Mr. Campbell, as he had 

he shores of the} Sometimes threatened to do, took a step which was intended to put the 

vance of Varn) 000k8 forever beyond the reach of the Church of Scotland, by en- 

1 by the Russians fl fering into a Deed of trust or covenant with the President and Fellows 

ry the Russi#h | of Sion College, the terms of which do not appear to be accurately 

the Turks much { known to any member of the Church of Scotiand, but the effect of 

_ which has undoubtedly been to detain these Records from their lawful 

| owners for nearly a century past. Jt is unnecessary to add that the 

hardship is deeply felt by all the members of the Church of Scotland, 

who are aware of the importance of these books, not merely as the, 

vnly sure and satisfactory memorials of the course of ecclesiastical af- 

tairsin the times immediately succeeding the Reformation, but also 

because they are capable of shedding additional light on a most inter- 

esting and instructive portion of our civil history.” The Learned 

lord coneluded by observing that ae did not mean to reflect on the 

members of Sion College; but he boped the Right Reverend Prelate 

ut the head of that College, as well as the Fellows, would see the ne- 

cessity of removing the complaint which was so justly made by the 

Greneml Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Sir James Macintosh, Mr. Ferguson, Mr. H. Drummond, Lord Mil- 
fon and others, expressed a hope that Sion College would surrender 
tte Book without further trouble ; and the Lord Advocate said that he 
would wait the effect of this discussion before he brought forward any 
positive motion on the subject. {mmediately afterwards the following 
letter appeared in an evening paper :— 

THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND AND SION COLLEGE. 








— eee 





come improperly by them, how came they to abandon all lega! attempt | 
to recover them, and to sufferhim to escape un uted? 

It remains to be seen whether Parliament will interfere to determine 
a right which an ordinary court of law might settle, and to give away 
property which the parties claiming only found it too dear to purchase. 
am satisfied of this, that Parliament cannot justly interfere ; that 
the kirk have no claim whatever to these records; that they were not 
dishonestly obtained nor dishonouratly withheld; and that the Go- 
vernors of Sion College would not morally be justified in either giving 
them up or in allowing copies or collations to be made with the partial 
abbreviaies in possession of the kirk. SAMUEL BIRCH, D.D. 

Late President of Sion College. 

A reply to this letter appeared in the Morning Hereld complaining 
of the intemperate language of Dr. Birch, and hoping that Sion Col- 
lege would not be governed by his advice, but at once restore the docu- 
ments. From the remarks in the London Courier and other papers, 
we should imagine that the public sentiment was in favour of giving 
up the records. It is probable that some amicable and eqnitable ar- 
rangement will be made. 





BUENOS AYRBS.—The inte!ligence from this part of South Ame- 
rica is again of a most disastrous complexion. The party from the 
interior which has taken up arms against Lavalie, the present usurper 
and murderer of the unfortunate Dorrego, bas approached to the 
very walls of the city, which has no doubt, ere this, surrendered. 
Several actions took place towards the latter part of April, which 
generally terminated to the disadvantage of Lavalle’s troops. One 
account states that Lavalle, who was outside of the city, hus been cut 
off. If this be true, his fate may be easily anticipated. The atmost 
confusion and terror existed in the city, which the dominent party en- 
deavoured to augment by representing that their opponents spared 
neither age norsex. This isdone with a view of stimulating the citi- 
zens and foreigners to defend the place. The English aad North 
American residents refuse to take any part in the dispute, further than 
to act as patroles for the internal tranquillity of the city. A body of 
Frenchmen, however, denominated the ‘Friends of Order,’’ seemed 
inclined to take a more active part, which did not, it would appear 
from the following document, meet the approbation of their Consul. 
The order issued by the Government to enroll all foreigners, including 
the English, had been withdrawn. 

Buenos Ayres, April 21.—The Consul General of France, M. Men. 
deville, has issued the following circular. 

When the service exacted from the French residents ig this city was 
limited to patroles, and the sole end to maintain order and public tran- 
quility in the circumference of the city, I had believed thatthe service 
couldin no case go beyond the limits of the most strict neutrality be- 
tween the parties, and I had hoped it would have been equally parteken 
by all foreigners ; I therefore of%ered no opposition to it. 

But now that the service has degenerated into a military system, as 
well by its nature as bythe exemption of the British and North Ame- 
ricans, nnd that otherwise the war has taken a political character, it is 
my duty torecal to Frenchmen the 21st article of the civil code, which 
expressly says— 
very Frenchman who without the authority of the King takes mili- 
tary service in aforeign country or joins a foreign military bodo, will 
lose his title as a Frenchman. 

It is my duty likewise to inform you that I have protested in the 
most forinal manner to the government agvinst ,the existence of the 
French companies inthe battallion of the -‘ Friends of Order,” and 
agaiast every measure which tends to oblige a Frencbmanto make a 
part in any military corps, and in consequence [ enjoin all my coun- 
trymen immediately to deposit their arms and to refuse all military 
service. 

L likewise inform them that they may rely upen the support of the 
Consulate Generali of France, end ef the Trench squadron for the se- 
eurity of their persons, and those who continue to carry arms will re- 
nounce by this act their title as Frenchmen, and lose all right to the 
protection of the flag. M. MENDEVILLE. 

In the same paper we find the following addressfrom Admiral Brown, 
acting governor in the absence of Lavaile, which was doubtless inten- 
ded as a reply to the foregoing eircular:— 

The Government to the individuals who compose the battalion of 





of the Capital, against the barbarians who threaten it, and that it is 
—— S — — to make its determinations respected 
The folowing Proclamation is tro 
pantenacume m the leader of (he party op 
“ Tlend Quarters, on marel, 
“ Citizens of the heroic city of Bacnos Ayres. ~My arm 
of the rest of the Provinces have entered your territory \ 
come to subjugate you asin your actual state is the « 
enter YO on Pome and aided by « small 
ber of infamous and proscribed men. We come to » 
liberty and to the ol, of which since December you rtamy says 
prived. They disappeared with that horrid movement. The blood 
which conciliated the Provinces will be revenged, and you will ree’ 
satisfied with the efforts made by your companion ond friend 


ESTANISLAO LOPFZ. 
In the House of Commons, May 18, Mr. 8. Wortley moved fo 

certain papers relating to the present state of Sierra Leone— the 
Mixed commission established—the condition of the slaves, and the 
probable good effects of the whole establishment. Sir George Murray 

in reply had no objection to the production of the papers, as his Me 
jesty's Goveraunent had hadno object in view but the suppression o 
the slave trade, and the introduction of habits of industry and civil 

zation among the negroes Any investigation, therefore, that woul: 
tend to elucidate the apparent failure of these benevolent intention= 
whether it arose from the deleterious cfleets of the climate or th. 
mal-administration of the officers oa the spot, was equally desirable 
and necessary.—Motion granted. 


On the 19th Mr. Hume bronght forward a resolution im the House 
of Commons, for the abolition of the Corn Laws in toto. ‘The wor- 
thy Member spoke the greater part of his speech to about forty hea 
ers; but when the division took place, about 100 in addition made 
their appearance, who had been duly awakened for the ovcesion 
Not less than fiwelre voted with the Jon. mover. 

Parliament was expected to be prorogued on the 6th of June ~The 
Earl of Winchilsea has withdrawn his name es one of the Vice Pre 
sidents of the Society for promoting the Religious Principles of the 
Reformation, on the ground that a person who violated the laws o 
God and man, as he did in fighting a duel with (ie Duke of Wellingto 
is unworthy of such a station. 

By an arrival at Baltimore from Gibraltar, accounts are received of 
the death of the Queen of Spain. 


COLONIAL TRADE.—In the New Brunswick Courier we Gnd » 
contradiction of the report, which reached us a short time since. th: 
the British government bad determined to admit American Vesse!s 
into the free ports of Nova Scotia, &c. free of tonnage duty. The 
following document from the Colonial Secretary puts the matter a: 
rest. It is singularthat any merchant in St. Jolin should have com 
municated such an error to his correspondents here. His letter wa 
copied very generally by the journals on this side of the line. 
Downing Street, 25th Feb, 1928. 

“ Sir,—Having referred to the consideration of the Lords of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade, the Petition of the Chambe: 
of Commeree of St. Jolin, New Brunswick, praying (hat all tonnage 
duties levied on American vessels with produce, in the British Nort: 
American Free Ports may be discontinued, I have now the honour 
acquaint you that their Lordships do not think it expedient that ou 
alteration should be made with respect to those duties, at the presen: 
moment. J have the honourtobe, Sir, your most obedient = 


servant, “G. MURRAY. 
“ Majot-General Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.” 
A correspondent desires us to insert the following letter, which i 
addressed to Mr. J.C. Rvitfenstein, from the Quebee Star >= 
Treasury Chambers, Pt), December, 1428 

Sir—Having laid before the Lords Commissioners cf his Ma est 
Treasury, your petition complaining of the seizure of sundry ariicl 
exported by you from this country to Quebec, and praying relief, ban 
commanded to requpint you, that the Conmmissiouers of Customs hove 
issued directions to their Officers at Quebee tu resture the proceeds 0} 
the goods in question, or to cancel the bond given for thei appraised 
value, upon payment of the duties legally due upon all the articles in 
ported bo you, and that all further proceedings against you, be imme- 
diately stayed. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) G.R. DAWBON. 


April 12, 1820 
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We are requested to state that an Association of young men he» 





the “ Friends of Order.” 

Friends—In the present disastrous days when troops of banditti fol- 
lowing in the road traced by the ferocious savages of the desert, bave 
arrived at the very gates of the Capital, leaving behind them the marks 
of desolation and of crime, the authorities have given you arms to de- 
fend your life, your property, and the honour of your families. 

You have commenced to tulfil this sacred duty, meriiing thereby the 
consideration of the authorities, and the esteem of the citizens, the wit- 
nesses and companions of your fatigues. 

Continue inthis honourable carecr. Some pretend to persuade you 
that your character as foreigners imposes upon you the duty of neu- 
trality, and will guarantee you from the depredations and violences 
with whicb the Capital is menaced. 

No! against lawless men whose only aim is pillage, there cannot be 
neutrality, the only guarantee is force. You know that innocent and 
peaceable families of honoure’sle foreigners exempt from ail idea of 
party have already been the victims of their ferocity; this has been 
seen in all the property which they have met with on their route, and 
even in the churches they have glutted their savage rapacity. 

This war is not a wa” of party; if it was so, the goverument would 
never, for the natioval honour, consent that strangers should take up 
arms and mingle iv a political quarrel: it would leave to whom it be- 
longs the decision of these questions. But the defence ought to be in 
common against assassins and savages; the government imposes the 
duty upon you and gives you the means of sustaining it. 

our sacrifices will never proceed beyond those limits. Be the sol- 
diers of order, and as long as it is in peril your bayonets will serve asa 
shield; when it is re-established on « firm basis, you will go and repose 
under the shade of the laws that you have known how to defend. 

Friends—The government hopes always to be able to give you this 
noble title. (Signed, ) ROWN. 


Two pages of the “British Packet” newspaper, of the 25th April, 
are occupied with an abstraet of the correspondence which had taken 
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_Sir—The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland have autho- 
ized astatement to be published relative to certain ancient records 
thereof. deposited in Sion College, und having applied to Parliament 
on the subject, I feel it right to contradict, thus publicly, the misrepre- 
sentation hich, ia both cases, they have studiously set forth, to answer 
jetr OWN purpose. 

iley assume twothings, both of which remain to be proved : first, 
‘Mat these ancient records were the original property of the kirk ; 
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ampell, the donor of them to Sion College. In regard to the first, 
‘(hey are bent on establisning that point, they have their legal remedy, 
Without calling on Parliament preposterously to do that for them 
which by means of the law of the land, they ought to do for themselves 

In regard to the other. it must surely be thought that the General As- 
*emuly of that day recognized Mr. Campbell's right of possession, when 
hey condescended to treat with him for the purchase of the records, 
and the negotiation was only broken off by that love of money which 
nce prevailed to the selling of an unfortunate king, but would not al- 
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place between the Government of Buenos Ayres and the Freach 
| Consul General, relative to the enrolment of French subjects for mi- 
| litary duty. Onthe 15th the correspondence was terminated by a 
| note from the Minister to the Consul General, io which the former 


| states that he is ordered formally to declare— 


| Ist. That the Goverument do not recognize M. Mendeville in any 
| other character than that of Consul General, without powers to make 


that they came dishonestly into the possession of Archibald | diplomatic reclamations, much less to make protests contrary to the 


| respect due to constituted anthorities. 


2d. That the subjects of H.C. Majesty, who enjoy the protection 


of the laws of the country, are subject without reserve to the obliga- 
| tions which those laws impose upon (hem, during their residence in (he 
| territory of this province. 


The letter concludes by stating, that the Minister csnceives it his du- 


lty to inform M. Mendeville, that the government has viewed with | 


| the greatest dissatisfaction, the unjust opposition which has beeu made 


been formed forthe promotion of temperence. This is, we believe 
a sort of adjunct tothe general society previously existing in the city 
devoted to the same laudable objects. The following preamble to 
the Constitution in a few words explains the nature and plan of the 
Association. 


“ Whereas, the use of intoxicating liquors has caused, and is caus!nz 
inealculable evils to individuals, families and communities, and tends 
to hinder the success of all means adaptedftu the moral and social inte - 
rests of man; the subscribers, young men of the city of New York, 
feeling themselves under solemn obtigations to refrain from the use of 
noe oe spirits, and to do the utmost in their power, by their concurrent 
testimony and example, to aid in checking the ravages of intempe- 
rance, do associate, and adopt the following.” &c. 

Subscription lists are circulating throughout the city to obtain mew 


bers, which are, we understand, receiving a great number of signa- 
tares. 

The cool weather detains a number of travellers in New York who 
are ou their way tothe Springs, Catskill, &c. The bouse at the sum 
mit of the Catskill kept by Mr. Webb, we understand, is fitted up with 
increased cormfort and elegance. The cool and salubrious atmosphere 
and the romantic grandeur of that region offer surpassing attraction, 
to the invalid and the traveller; and cnarymy J 80 to the lovers of 
nifcent scenery where nature is exhibited in some of ber noblest att 
tudes, _— 

Mr. Pearman and Mrs. Austin have appeared at the Park in Osc 
and Malvina and John of Paris in the course of te week. They were 
both in excellent voice, and the welcome which M:. Pearman received 
proved that bis long absence trom the boards of the Park had no 
caused him to be forgoten by the New York public. 

The Bowery having reduced its prices to half a doller forthe Boxer, 
and a quarter for the Pit, has produced a visible effect in the numbe: 
of the audience. The ery company at this bouse is exceedingly 
good, and the entertainment offered is well worth the money paid at 
the door. 

The American Opera House is condacted with great spirit, and the 
bills offer very considerable and varied attraction. It is indeed sur 
prising that with so many places of public amusement nightly opened ia 
New York that the three theatres should be so well attended asibry are 

Mrs. Austin announces her Farewell Benefit in the following card. 





She, at least, we think, may make sure of a good house :—“ Mrs. Aus- 
tin has the honour to acquaint the public, that her Farewell Benefit fox 
this season will take place at the Park Theatre on Monday nest, the 
| 20th, when every exertion will be made to furnish a musical entertain 


| me nj worthy of patronage.”’ 


Passengers in the John Jay, which sailed on the 24th for Liver. 
| pool:—Mr. Hunt and lady, Miss Phillips, Mrs. tHloldrege, two Misses 
Douglass, and Me. Maywood, of New York; Mesers. E. Meclure, T’. 
iP Btorrey, Re Molwne it, aud Jos. Smith, of Charieston ; Mr.C. N 
| Stokes, of London: Mr. Perrette, of Mexico; Messrs. Jeaner, Gilsen, 


*- them to buy the records of their own kirk. Had Mr Campbell | to the means taken to protect the lives agd property of the inhabitants | Martio, Mubback, Morris, and J.C. Rieflenstein. 
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THE WAVERLEY NOVELS: NEW SERIES. 
‘The Preface to the New Series of the Waverley Novels--the origin of those 
beautiful uorka—the early life of the Author. 

The Preface and the Introductory Notices to Waverley, as well as to 
each of the other separate ‘Tales, contain an account of such circum- 
stances as appeer to Sie Walter Scott to be worthy ot being commu- 
micated to to the public ; and every syllable which we have yet seen, 
authorises us to say that the public will gratefully mere the fa- 
vour. The various legends, family traditions, obscure historical tacts, 
which bave formed the ground-works of these celebrated novels; an 
cient customs, superstitions, and descriptions of the places where their 
many scenes are laid, are to finish the design, aud will, we are sure, 
irom the first example, be equally well relished. 

Of his juvenile days we are presented with some delightfully naire 

memoranda:—* I musi (he says) refer to a very carly period of my life, 
were [to point out my first achievements as a tale-te!ler—but I believe 
some of my old schooliellows can stili Lear witness that [ had a dis- 
tinguished character for ‘bat talent, at aime when the applause of my 
companions was my recompense for the disgraces and punisliments 
which the future romance-writer incurred for being idle himselt, and 
keeping others idle, during hours that should have been employed on 
our naw The chief enjoyment of my holidays was to escape with a 
chosen friend, who had the same taste with myself, and alternately to 
recite to each other such wild adventures as we were abie to devise. 
We told, each in turn, interminable tales of knight-errantry and bat- 
tles and enchantments, which were continued from one day to anoth- 
eras opportunity offered, without our ever thinking of bringing them 
toa conclusion. As we observed a strict secresy on the subject of 
this intercourse, it acquired all the character of a concealed pleasure, 
rod we used to select, for the scenes of our indulgence, long v alks 
through the solitary and romantic environs of Arthur's Seat, Salisbury 
Crags, Braid Hills, and similar places in the vicinity of Edinbargh ; 
and the recollection of those holydays still forms an oasis in the pil- 
erimage which Ihave to look back upon. I have only to add, that my 
riend still lives, a prosperous gentleman; but too much occupied with 
vraver business, to thank me for indicating him more plainly as a con- 
udent of my childish mystery.” 

T’o childhood, thus impressed, succeeded a long illness anda weakly 
constitution; during two years of which the principal occupation of 
the invalid was the perusal of the miscellaneous tomes of fiction, from 
the folios of Cyrus and Cassandra duwn to the most approved works 
of modern times, furnisned by an Edinburgh circulating library. “ Ac- 
cordingly,” he tells us, ‘I believe I read almost all the romances, old 
plays, and epic poetry, in that formidable collection, and, no doubt, 
was unconsciously amassing materials for the task in which it has been 
been my lot to be so mach employed.” 

From this period, renovated health and strength, and severer pro- 
fessional anaes, oceupied our author in the usual manner of young 
men entering upon the busy scene of the world. He goes on—*‘It 
makes no part of the present story to detail how the success of a few 
ballads had the effect of changing all the purpose and tenor of my life, 
and of converting a pains-taking lawyer of some years’ standing into 
a follower of fiterature. Itis enough to say, that [had assumed the 
latter character for several years belore Iseriously thought of attempt- 
ing a work of imagination in prose, although one or two of my poeti- 
cal attempts did not differ from romances otherwise than by being 
written in verse. But yet, I may observe, that about this time (now, 
alas! thirty years since), [ had nourished the ambitious desire of com- 
posing a tale of chivalry, which was to be in the style of the Castle of 
Otranto, with plenty of Border characters and supernatural incident. 
Having found unexpectedly a chapter of this intended work among 
some old papers, 1 have subjoined it to this introductory essay, think- 
ing some readers may account as curious the first attempts at romantie 
composition by an author who has since written so much in that de- 
partment. And those whocomplain, not unreasonably, of the profu- 
sion of the Tales which have followed Waverly, may bless their stars 
at the narrow esespe they have made, by the commencement of the 
inundation whick had so nearly taken place in the first year of the 
century being postponed for fificen years later. This particular sub- 
ject was never resumed; but I cid not abandon the idea of fictitious 
composition in prose, though I determined to give another turn to the 
style of the work. My early recollections of the Highland scenery 
and customs made so favourable an impression in the poem called the 
Lady of the Lake, that I was induced to think of attempting something 
of the same kind in prose. Thad been a good deal in the Highlands 
ata time when they were much less accessible, and much less visited, 
than they have been of late years, and was acquainted with many of 
the old warriors of 1745, who were, like most veterans, easily induced 
to fight their battles over again, for the benefit of a willing listener 
like myselt, It naturally occurred to me, that the aacient traditions 
and high spirit of a people, who, living ina civilised age and country, 
retained so strong a tincture of manners belonging to an early period 
of society, must afford a subject favourable for romance, if it should 
not prove a curious tale marred in the telling. It was with some idea 
ot this kind, that, about the year 1805, I threw together about one- 
third part of the first volume of Waverley. It was advertised to be 
published by the late Mr. John Ballantyne, bookseller in Edinburgh, 
under the name of ‘Waverley ; or ‘tis Fifty Years since,’—a title alter- 
ed to ‘'tis Bixty Years since,’ that the actual cate of publication might 
be made to correspond with the period in which the scene was laid, 
Mlaving proceeded as far, I think, as the seventh chapter, Ishewed my 
work to a critical friend, whose opinion was unfavourable; and having 
then some poetical reputation, I was unwilling to cisk the loss of it by 
attempting a new style of composition. [therefore threw aside the 
work ’ had commenced, without either reluctance or remonstrance. 
i ought to add, that though my ingenious friend's sentence was after- 
wards reversed on an appeal to the public, it cannot be considered as 
any imputation on his good taste; for the specimen subjected to his 
criticism did not extend beyond the departure of the hero for Scot- 
tand, and, consequently, had not entered upon the part of the story 
which was finally found most interesting. Be that as it may, this por- 
tion of the manuscript was laid aside in the drewers of an old writing- 
desk, which, on my first coming to reside at Abdotsford, in 1311, was 
placed in a lumber garret, and entirely forgotten. ‘Thus, though I 
sometimes, among other literary avocations, turned my thoughts to 
the continuation of the romance which [had commenced, yet as I 
could not find what Uhad already written, after searching such reposi- 
tories as were within my reach, and was too indolent to attempt to 
write it anew from memory, Las often laid aside all thoughts of that 
nature. Two circumstances, in particular, recalled my recollection 
of the mislaid manuscript.” These circamstances were, the publica- 
tion of Miss Edgeworth's Irish Tales, and Mr. Scott’s being called on 
by Mr. Murray, the bookseller, to edit the posthumons papers of Strutt, 
the antiquary, inciuding the unfinished romance of Queen-Hoo- Hall.” 

The accident by which the long-missing commencement of Waverley 
(the acorn whence so many charming productions have sprung) was 
recovered, we heard years ago: it is now confirmed by the author's 
own statement. 

“ [happened (he relates) to want some fishing-tackle forthe use of a 
euest, when it occurred to me to search the old writing-desk already 
mentioned, in which I used to keep articles of that nature. I cot ac- 
cess to it with some difficulty ; and. in looking for lines and flies. the 
long-lost manuscript presented itself. [ immediately set to work to 
complete it, according to my original purpose. And bere I must frank- 
ly confess, that the mode in which [ conducted the story scarcely de- 
served the suecess which the romance afterwards attained. The tale 


* The concluding chapter of this romance is given as an appendix 
to the lotrodaction, “ for the reason (says the writer) already mention- 
ed regarding the preceding fragment. it wasa step in my rdvance to- 
yards romantic compositica ; and to preserve the traces of these is, 
49 a great measure, the object of this essay.” 


of Waverley was put together with so little care, that I cannot boast of 
baving sketched any distinct plan of the work. The whole adventures 
of Waverley, in his movements up and down the country with the 
Highland cateran Bean Lean, are managed without much skill. It 
suited best, however, the road I wanted to travel, and permitted me to 
introduce some descriptions of scenery and manners, to which the re- 
ality gave an interest which the powers of the author might have oth- 
erwise failed to attainforthem. And thongh I have been in other in- 
stances a sinner in this sort, I do not recollect any of these novels, in 
which I have transgressed so widely as in the first of the series.” 
| Sir Walter then refutes the reports that this novel was ever offered 
for sale to any London booksellers: it was published in 1814. * Its 
progress was for some time slow; but after the first two or three 
mouths, its popularity had increased ina degree which must have satis- 
fied the expectations of the author, liad these bees far more sanguine 
than he ever entertained. Great anxiety was expressed to learn the name 
; of the author, but on this no authent?c information could be obtained. 
My original motive for publishing the work anonymously, was the 
; Consciousness that it was an experiment on the public taste which 
j might very probably fail, and therefore there was no oceasivn to take 
on myself the personal risk of discomfiture. For this purpose con- 
siderable precautions were used tu preserve secrecy.” 

These are detailed; and the author proceeds to say why the incog- 
nito was so strenuously preserved. ‘ Tam sorry (he says) I can give 
little satisfaction to queries on this subject. I have already stated else- 
where, that I can render little better reason for choosing to remain 
cae pape than by saying, with Shylock, that such was my humour. 
It will be observed, that Lhad not the usual stimulus for desiring per- 
sonal reputation the desire, namely, to float amidst the conversation 
jofmen, Of literary fame, whether merited or undeserved, I had al- 
| ready as much as might have contented a mind more ambitious than 
| Mine ; and in entering into this new contest for reputation, I might be 
|said rather to endanger what I had, than to have any considerable 
| chance of acquiring more. I was affected, too, by none of those mo- 
| tives, which, at an earlier period of life, would doubtless have operated 

upon me. My friendships were formed,—my place in society fixed,— 
my life had attained its middle course. My condition in society was 
higher, perhaps, than I deserved, certainly as high as I wished, and 
there was scarce any degree of literary success which could have great- 
ly altered or improved my personal condition. I was not, therefore, 
touched by the spur of ambition, usually stimulating on such occa- 
sions; and yet f oughtto stand exculpated fom the charge of ungra- 
cious or unbecoming indifference to public applause. I did not less 
| feel gra‘itnde for the public favour, although I did not proclaim it,— 
|as the lover who wears his mistress’s favour in his bosom, is as 
proud, though not so vain of possessing it, as another who displays the 
token of her grace upon his bonnet. Far from such an ungracious state 
of mind, [have seldom felt more satisfaction than when, returning 
from a pleasure voyage, I found Waverley in the zenith of popularity, 
and public curiosity in full ery after the name of the author. The 
knowledge that I had the public approbation, was like having the pro- 
perty of a hidden treasure, not less gratifying to the owner than it all the 
world knew that it was hisown. Another advantage was counected 
with the secrecy which [ observed. 1 could appear, or retreat from the 
stage at pleasure, without attracting any personal notice or attention, 
other than what might be founded on suspicion only. In my own per- 
son, also, as asuccessful author in another department of literature, I 
might have been charged with too frequent intrusions on the public 
patience; but the Author of Waverly was in this respect as impassible 
to the critic as the Ghost of Hamlet to the partisan of Marcellus. Per- 
haps the curiosity of the public, irritated by the existence of a secret, 
and kept afloat by the discussion which tock place on the subject trom 
time to time, went a good way to maintain an unabated interest in 
these frequent publications. There was a mystery concerning the 
author which each new novel was expected to assist in unravelling, al- 
though it might in other respects ee» lower than its predecessors. I 
may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, should I allege as one 
reason of my silence, a secret dislike to enter on personal discus- 
sions concerning my own literary labours. It is in every case a 
dangerovs intercourse for an author to be dwelling continually 
among those who make his writings a frequent and familiar sul 
ject of conversation, but must necessary be partial judges of 
works] composed-in their own society. The habits of self-impor- 
tance, Which are thus acquired by authors, are highly injurious to 








that of Circe, reduce men to the level of beasts, is sure if eagerly drain- 
ed, to bring the best and the ablest down to that of fools. ‘This risk 
was in some degree prevented by the mask which I wore; and 
my own stores of self-conceit were left to their natural course, 
without being enhanced by the partiality of friends or adulation of 
flatterers. If Tamasked further reasons for the conduct I have long 
observed, I can only resort to the explanation supplied by a critic as 
friendly as he is intelligent ; namely that the mental organization of 
the novelist must be characterised, to speak craniologically, by an 
extraordinary developement of the passion for delitescency! I the 
rather suspect some natural disposition of this kind; for, from the in- 
stant I perceived the extreme curiosity manifested on the subject, I felt 
a secret satisfaction in baffling it, for which when its unimportance is 
considered, I do not well know how to account. My desire to remain 
concealed, in the character of the Author of these Novels, subjected 
me occasionally to awkward embarrassmeats, as it sometimes happened 
that those who were sufficiently intimate with me would put the ques- 
tion in direct terms. In this case, only one of three courses could be 
followed. Either [ must have surrendered my secret,—or have re- 
turned an equivocating answer,—or, finally, must have stoutly and 
boldly denied the fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive no 
one hada right to force from me, since I alone was concerned in the 
matter. The alternative of rendering a donbiful answer must have 
lefime open to the degrading suspicion that I was not unwilling to as- 
sume the merit (if there wasany) which I dare not absolutely lay claim 
to; or those who might think more justly of me, must have received 
such an equivocal answer as an indirect avowal. I therefore con- 
sidered myself entitled, like an accused person put upon trial, to refuse 
giving my own evidence to my own conviction and flatly to deny all 
that could not be proved against me. At the same time I usually quali- 
fied my denial by stating, that had | been the author of these works, I 
would have felt myself quite entitled to protect my secret by refusing 
|my own evidence, when it was asked to accomplish a discovery of 

what [desired to conceal. Tie real truth is, that [ never expected or 
hoped to disguise my connexion with these Novels from any one who 

lived on terms of intimacy with me. The number of coincidences 
which necessarily existed between narratives recounted, modes of ex- 
| pression, and opinions broached in these ‘Tales, and such as were used 

by their author in the intercourse of private life, must have been far too 
great to permit any of my familiar acquaintances to doubt the identity 
betwixt their friend and the Author of Waverly; and [ believe they 
j were all morally convinced of it. But while I was myself silent, 
| their belief could not weigh much more with the world than that of 
others ; 








tiality, or confronted wit opposing arguments and opinions; and the 
questiun was not so much, whether [ should be generally acknowledged 
| to be the author, in spite of my own denial, as whether even my own 
avowal of the works, if such should be made. would be sufficient to put 
me in undisputed possession of that character.’ 
| In the remaining portion of this interesting paper. Sir Walter refers 
| to the rumours touching his brother, Mr. Thomas Scott. of the 70th 
regiment, who had once entertained the intention of entering upon a 
| similar field of literature, but wio never had tbe least connexion with 
the Waverley Novels. “ The volumes, therefore, (he continues) to 
which the present pages form a preface, are entirely the composition of 
| the author by whom they are now acknowledged, with the exception, 
always, of avowed quotations, and sucb unpremeditated end involun- 








a well-regulated mind; for the cup of flattery, if it does not, like | 


their opinions and reasoning were liable to be taxed with par- 
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tary plagiarisin as can scarce be guaried ag. 

read and written a great deal. The original m. 

istence, and entirely written (horresco referens) ». 

band, excepting duriug the years 1818 and 1819, when, 
with severe illness, he was obliged to employ the assistance, 
ly amanuensis. . n . 

“ | have (he adds) some reason to fear that the notes which ag 
panied the tales, as now published, may be thought too miscellaneg, 
and too egotistical. It may be some apology for this, that the publics 
tion was intended to be posthumous; and, still more, that old men ms 
be permitted to speak long, because they cannot, in the course of 
ture, have long time to speak. In preparing the present edition, I hay, 
done ail that {can do to explain the nature of my materials, ang 1,7 
use I have made of them; nor is it probable that I shall again reyis 1 
or even read these tales.” 

Such is the Lest history we can make of anessay which we confe ; 
has affected us extremely. ; 
—= 


THE GRAND CALEDONIAN BALL, LONDON, © 


On Friday night this magnificent Fancy Ball took place, and was, — 
usual, a scene ot extraordinary splendour. { 

At ten o’clock the saloons above, and the banqueting hall below! 
were illuminated with peculiar effulgence. Before eleven three buy 
dred tickets were passed; and soon after the nameof the Duke» 
Cumberland was announced. His Royal Highness was met on th 
stair by several Highland Chieftains in full costame. On entering the, 
ball-room, the two bands (one Scotch, the other English) struck up) 
‘God save the King.” The Duke wore the Windsor uniform, a plai 
blue coat and red collar, as it was in the time of the late King, wh 
wore no other. 

Then appeared the national procession of the boys, in number forty 
two, with three pipers preceding them, piaying the reel of “ Tullock 
gorum.” They proceeded trom the great room, where they were 
mustered, up the grand staircase, and iuto the saloon; they then wer 
through the rooms, and returned the same way they went, attended ly 
the same music. .s 

Immediately after this we saw the Duke of Sussex arrive. We nef 
ver saw his Royal Highness assume the philibeg and tartan to greatet) 
advantage, assisted by that good-natured smile tor which: he is so re. 
markable 24 

At half-past eleven, the dancing commenced with the national airs,’ 
they were succeeded by French, Spanish, and Ge.man quadrilles, per) 
formed by two bands, both under the direction of Weippert. 
the hour of twelve till three, the Highland Strathspey was occu 
sionally introduced. 


f 


In gold of a peculiar fabric and beauty, the Marchioness of Stafford) 
and Cornwallis, with tiaras of brilliants. ‘ 
The Duchess of Montrose, Marchioness of Queensberry, Marchio./ 
ness of Lothian, Marchioness of Hastings, all wore the Highland cos) 
tume, with a matchless display of jewellery. ; 
The Viscountess Keith, ina black net dress, fully embroidered with 
gold, with turban of gold tissue. } 

The Dowager Duchess of Richmond, the Countesses of Wemy: 
and Charteris, and the Hon. Mrs. Hope, wore the Highland dres§ 
studded with diamonds. . 

Lady Bethel Codrington wore the Highland dress to great advan 
tage. ‘ 

The Hon. Mrs. Grant of Grant wore a most superb national plum 
of heron’s feathers. 

Among the gentlemen in the Highland garb were :— 

The Duke of Buccleugh ; Mr. Ferguson of Raith; General Macleo! 
of Macleod; Mr. Campbell of Ross; Mr. Mundy; Mr. Campbell: 
Islay; Hon. Dudley Macdonald; Viscount Glenorchy; Earl of Caw 
dor; Mr. M‘Gregor of M'Gregor; Sir Michael Shaw Stewart; M 
Cuming Bruce; Hon. Cbarles Murray; Capt. Macpherson of Cluny 
Mr. Neil Malcolm; and Capt. Duncan Campbell. 

The Baroness Willoughby d’Eresby, in a most superb Highland 
dress of black, gold, and brilliants; Lady Harriet Charteris and Lad; 
Louisa Charteris, in tartan; the Countess of Mansfield and the Ladie 
Marray wore very splendid dresses; Lady Flora and Lady Sophi 
Mastings, in tartan dresses of pecoliar tasie and beauty; and Lad 
Shaw Stewart, in very elegant Highland costume. 

In most splendid Fancy dresses:—The Duchess of St. Alban’s, i 
| White satin, buttoned with loops of brilliants; Spanish hat of black 
| velvet, bordered with diamonds, and looped up with the same in front, 
| to display an aigrette of precious stones of a vast size and brilliaucy. 
| The Lady Rivers, in white and silvers; Lady Montagu, (ne same; 
| Lady Elizabeth Cornwallis, in blue and silver. In the same:—Lady 
| Charlotte Somerset, Lady A. Poulett, Lady Rowley, Lady Jane an: 
| Lady Charlotte St. Maur, Countess of Roseberry, and Lady Mary? 
| Primrose. 

In dresses of Lama, or gold and silver embroidery :—Lady Grey anil 
| Mrs. Grey, Lady A. Vane, Mrs. Fairfax, Countess of Cawdor, Lad 
| Grey Egerton, Lady Cathcart, Mrs. Mackinnon, Lady Boston, Mis: 
| Irby, Lady Harland, the Ladies Scott, Lady Wetherell, Lady Saltow 
| Miss Agnes Percy, Mrs. and Miss Mitchell, Lady Lucey Vaughan, Lac) 
| Elizabeth Palk, Mrs. Musgrave, Miss Petre, Mrs. and Miss Logie, Mr [) 
| Wm. Locke, Lady Sykes, Lady Cecilia Buggin, Lady Wright Wileo: 
| The Duke of St. Alban’s, as Grand Falconer of England, wore « 
| elegant dress of green velvet, and a beautiful plume of black feather 
| ‘The Hon. Miss Perey—A rich white ducape dress, embroidere) 
| with silver, the garniture en lama, with silver thistles; corsage drape 
clasped with thistles, ornamented with a splendid satin searf of the 
» Graham tartan, border and ends of silver, sleeves seduisantes. Heac 
| dress, feathers and silver thistles; ornaments, a superb set of ope 
| pearls. 

Mrs. Duncan Campbell of Ross—A dress of rich white satin, spler 
didly ornamented with tulie and satin, intermixed with silverlama an: 
thistles; the scarf of satin tartan with deep silver ends, worn over ® 
antique lama body, superbly studded with emeralds, pearls, and die 
monds. Head-dress, feathers, emeralds, and diamonds. 

Other fanciful characters:—Viscount Ranelagh, ina dress of wor 
| derful taste and beauty, as the Dauphin of France, in the time ¢ 
Louis XIII. The whole bordered with real ermine, with a brillisn 
/plumage—a good figure, superb and proud. but not haughty. M: 
| Pearson also a very formidable personage, in the exact costume of * 
| Roman Centurion, taken from a portrait in an old Bargnial ball i 
Northumberland. ; 

In Regimentals:—Sir Frederick Cathcart, Mr. George Dupre, Lory 
| Montagu, Earl of Longtord, Lord Garlies, Major Webster, Sir James 
| Fitzgerald, Viscount Holmesdale, Mr. Chad, Colonel Edward Hay ‘ 
| Mr. Cornwall Leich, Sir James Macgregor, Earl of Aboyne, Hos 
| Captain Carlton, Mr. E. Fitzgerald, Mr. Leith, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Ce 

line Smith, William Beanehamp Proctor, Captain Crighton, Mr. W 
Capel, Earl of Mansfield, Mr. Adrian Hope, Mr. Wallace King, Cap' 
| Walter Rayleigh Gilbert. Capt. Mills. 

Laurel and oak leavesin gold, the rose, the thistle, and the sham] 
rock; and in silver, every sort of flower which ingenuity could com 
trive, adorneda multitude of blond dresses worn by the young # 
beautiful. 
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CONDITIONS.—Price of the ALBION, Siz Dollars per annum (exclusttt? 
postage )—payable in advance. All persons becoming tubscribers, wil! be expects 
to continue their subscriptions until a regular notification of relinguishment © 
made to the Office, orto either of the Agents. Any person entering upon » ™ 
term of subscription, and afterwards wishing to resign, will be expected te c# 
tinue through the half year so entered upon. All communications to the - 
or his Agents, must be post paid —Published by JOHN S BARTLETT, # 
Proprietor, every Saturday afternoon, at the office of the ALBION, corset * 
Cedar-street*nod Broadway, aad forwarded bs the Northern and Souther? Bais 
ou the same day; by the Eastern Mailon Sunday merning ; and delivered t wt 


scribers in the City in the afiernoap aud crenipg on the day of publicatiga 
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